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CHAPTER XVII. 
BEFORE THE WORLD. 


OXWOOD CO: “T was alive with gaiety. At least, what stood 
for gaiety in tha: inwardly sad and sober house. Colonel and 
Mrs. Cleeve had come for a fortnight’s stay. Visits were being. ex- 
changed with the neighbours ; dinner parties reigned. The Court had 
its dinners as well as other places. It was not possible for Sir Karl 
and Lady Andinnian to accept hospitality and not return it : and—at 
any rate during the sojourn of the Colonel and his wife—Sir Karl dared 
not shut themselves up as hermits lest comment should be excited. So 
the Court held its receptions, and went out to other people’s: and Sir 
Karl and Lady Andinnian dressed, and talked, and comported them- 
selves just as though there was no shadow between them. 

Lady Andinnian was growing graver day by day: her very heart 
seemed to be withering. That Sir Karl paid his secret visits to the Maze 
at night two or three times a week, she knew only toowell. One of the 
most innocent and naturally unsuspicious persons in the world was she : 
but, now that her eyes had been opened, she saw all clearly. Without 
watching and tracking the movements of her husband as Miss Blake 
had tracked them ; in her guileless honour she could never have done 
that; Lady Andinnian was only too fully awake now to the nightly 
strolls abroad of her husband, and instinct told her for what purpose 
they were taken. 

Life for her at this present time seemed very hard to bear. The task 
she had imposed on herself—to endure in patience and silence—seemed 
well nigh an impracticable one. The daily cross that she had appor- 
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tioned. herself to take up felt too heavy for mortal frame to carry, 
Humiliation, jealousy, love, waged war with each other within her, 
and rendered her very wretched. It needed all the good and gentle 
principles instilled into her from early childhood ; it needed all the aiding 
strength she was ever praying for, to hold on perseveringly in her bitter 
path, and make no sign. At times she thought that the silence to 
which she was condemned must eat away her heart ; but a chance occur- 
rence or two showed her that silence was not the worst phase she 
might have to bear. ; 

On the day after Mrs. Cleeve’s arrival, she was upstairs in her daugh- 
ter’s chamber. Miss Blake was also there. Lucy had come in, hot 
and tired, from an afternoon walk to Margaret Sumnor’s, and Aglaé had 
been summoned to help her to change her silk dress for an unpretending 
muslin. 

“JT did not know it was so hot before I went out, or I’d not have 
put on the silk,” observed Lucy. “Sitting so quietly with you all the 
morning, mamma, in that cool drawing-room talking of old times, I 
forgot the heat.” 

Mrs, Cleeve made no particular reply. She was looking about her; 
taking silent notice. The doors of communication to the further cham- 
ber stood open, as was usual during the day: Lucy took care of that, 
to keep down suspicion in the house of there being any estrangement 
between herself and her husband. 

“And you have made this your room, Lucy, my dear?” observed 
Mrs. Cleeve. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“‘ And that further one is Sir Karl’s! Well, I’m sure you are getting 
quite a fashionable couple—to have separate rooms, I and your papa 
never had such a thing in our lives, Lucy.” 

Lucy Andinnian grew crimson ; as if a flush of the summer heat were 
settling in her face in a fiery flame. She murmured, in reference to the 
remarks, some words about the nights being so very hot, and that she 
had felt a sort of fever upon her. The very consciousness of having 
the truth to conceal caused her to be more urgent in rendering some 
plea of excuse. Aglaé, whose national prejudice had been particularly 
gratified at the alteration, and who had lived too long in Mrs. Cleeve’s 
service to keep in whatever opinion might rise to her tongue’s end, 
hastened to speak. 

“But and isit not the most sensible arrangement, madame, that my 
lady and Sir Karl could have made, when the summer is like an Afric 
summer for the hotness ? Mademoiselle here knows that.” 

“‘ Don’t appeal to me, Aglaé,” cried Miss Blake, in a frozen tone. 

“Yes, yes, Aglaé ; I say the fashion is coming up in England; and 
perhaps it induces to comfort,” said Mrs. Cleeve. 

“But certainly. And, as madame sees ”—pointing through the little 
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sitting-room to the further chamber—“ it is but like the same chamber, 
When Sir Karl is in that and my lady in this, they can look straight at 
one another.” 

“ Aglaé, see to these shoulder-knots,” interposed Lady Andinnian. 
“You have not put them level.” 

“And talk to each other too, if they please,” persisted Aglaé, 
ignoring the ribbons to uphold her opinion. ‘ Madame ought to see 
that the arrangement is good.” 

“ At any rate, Lucy, I think you should have kept to the large room 
yourself, and Sir Karl have come to the smaller one,” said Mrs. 
Cleeve. 

“It’s the very remark I made to my lady,” cried Agla¢, turning at 
length to regard the two shoulder-ribbons with a critical eye. ‘But my 
lady chose, herself, this.” 

Oh how Lucy wished they would be silent. Her poor flushed face 
knew not where to hide itself; her head and heart were aching with 
all kinds of perplexity. Taking up the eau de cologne flask, she 
saturated her handkerchief and passed it over her brow. 

“ Has my lady got ache to her head?” 

“Yes, A little. Alter these ribbons, Agla¢, and let me go.” 

“Tt is because of this marvellous heat,” commented Aglaé. ‘“ Paris 
this summer would not be bearable.” 

Aglaé was right in the main, for it was an unusually hot summer. 
The intense heat began with Easter, and lasted late into autumn. In 
one sense it was favourable to Lucy, for it upheld her given excuse in 
regard to the sleeping arrangements. 

Miss Blake had stood all the while with drawn-in lips. Seeing 
always the doors open in the day-time, no suspicion of the truth 
crossed her. She believed that what she had disclosed to Lucy was no 
more to her than the idle wind, once Sir Karl had made good his 
own false cause. : 

A question was running through Miss Blake’s mind now—it had 
been in it more or less since Mrs. Cleeve came: should she, or should 
she not, tell that lady what she knew? She had deliberated upon 
it; she had set herself to argue the point, for and against; and yet, 
down deep in her heart from the first had lain the innate conviction 
that she should tell. In the interests of religion and morality, she 
ought not to keep silence ; for the suppression of iniquity and deceit, she 
was bound to speak. Had Lucy but taken up the matter rightly, there 
would have been no necessity for her to have again interfered: neither 
should she have done it. But Lucy had set her communication at 
naught: and therefore, in Miss Blake’s judgment, the obligation was 
laid upon her. Why—how could she, who was only second to the Rev. 
Guy Cattacomb in the management and worship at St. Jerome’s ; who 
prostrated herself there in prayer ever so many times a day to the edifica- 
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tion and example of Foxwood—how could she dare to hold cognizance 
of a mine of evil, and not strive to put an end to it, and bring it home 
to its enactors? Every time she went to that holy shrine, St. Jerome’s, 
every time she came back from it, its sacred dust, as may be said, 
hallowing her shoes, she had to pass those iniquitous gates, and was 
forced into the undesirable thoughts connected with them ! 

If Miss Blake had wavered before, she fully made her mind up now, 
as she stood there in the chamber, the conversation dying away on her 
ears. Aglaé was attending to the shoulder-knots ; Lucy was passive 
under the maid's hands; and Mrs. Cleeve had wandered into the little 
intermediate sitting-room. No longeradressing-room ; Lucy had given 
it up as such when she changed her chamber. She had some books 
and work and her desk there now, and sat there whenever she could. 
Miss Blake stood on, gazing from the window and perfecting her 
resolution. She thought she was but acting in the strict line of 

’ wholesome duty, just as disinterestedly as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
might have done: and she would have been very much shocked had 
anybody told her she was only actuated by a desire of taking vengeance 
on Karl Andinnian. She wanted to bring home a little confusion to 
him ; she hoped to see the young lady at the Maze turned out of the 
village amidst a flourish of ironical drums and shrieking fifes, played 
behind her, leaving Foxwood Court to its peace. But Miss Blake was 
in no hurry to speak: she must watch her opportunity. 

They were engaged to dine the following day at a distance, four or 
five miles off; a ball to follow it. Lady Andinnian, radiant in her 
white silk bridal dress, entered the room leaning on the arm of her 
good-looking husband. Who could have dreamt that they were living 
on ill terms, seeing them now? In public they were both cautiously 
courteous to each other, observing every little obligation of society - 
and in truth Karl at all times, at home and out, was in manner 
affectionate to his wife. : 

There were two carriages: and, in going, Lucy had occupied one 
with her father; Karl, Mrs. Cleeve, and Miss Blake the other. Lucy 
had intended to return in the same order, but found she could not. 
Colonel Cleeve, unconscious of doing wrong, entered the carriage with 
his wife and Miss Blake: Lucy and her husband had to sit together. 
The summer’s night was giving place to dawn. 

“T fear you are tired, Lucy,” he kindly said. 

“ Yes, very. I wish I was at home.” 

She drew her elegant white cloak about her with its silken tassels, 
gathered herself into the corner of the carriage, and shut her eyes, 
seemingly intending to go to sleep. Sleep! her heart was beating too 
wildly for that. But she kept them resolutely closed, making no sign ; 

and never another word was spoken all the way. Sir Karl helped her 
out: the others had already arrived. 
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“Good night,” she whispered to him, preparing to run up the 
stairs. 

“Good night, Lucy.” 

But, in spite of Lady Andinnian’s efforts to make the best of things 
and show no sign, a mother’s eye could not be deceived; and before 
Mrs. Cleeve had been many days in the house, she was struck with the 
underlying aspect of sadness that seemed to pervade Lucy. Her cheer- 
fulness appeared to be often forced; this hidden sadness was real. 
Unsuspecting Mrs. Cleeve could come to but one conclusion—her 
daughter’s health must be deranged. 

“Since when have you not felt well, Lucy?” she asked her confi- 
dentially one day, when they were alone in Lucy’s little sitting-room. 

Lucy, buried in a reverie, woke up with a start at the question. “I 
am very well, mamma. Why should you think I am not?” ; 

“Your spirits are unequal, Lucy, and you certainly do not look well; 
neither do you eat as you ought. My dear, I think—I hope—there must 
be a cause for it.” 

“What cause ?” returned Lucy, not taking her meaning. 

“We should be so pleased to welcome a little heir, my dear. Is 
it so?” 

Lucy—she had just dressed for dinner—coloured painfully : face, 
neck, arms, all turned of a hot, burning red. Mrs. Cleeve smiled. 

“No, mamma, I think there is no cause of that kind,” she answered 
in a low, nervous tone. And only herself knew the bitter pang that 
pierced her as she remembered how certain it was that there could be 
no such cause for the future. 

But Mrs. Cleeve held to her own private opinion. ‘The child is 
shy in these early days, even with me,” she thought. “I'll say no 
more.” 

One morning during this time, Karl was sitting alone in his room, 
when Hewitt came to him to say Smith the agent was asking to see 
him. Karl did not like Smith the agent: he doubted, dreaded, and 
did not comprehend him. 

“Will you see him, sir?” asked Hewitt in a low tone, perceiving the 
lines on his master’s brow. 

“T suppose I must see him, Hewitt,” was the reply—and the confi- 
dential, faithful servant well understood the force of the must. “Show 
him in.” 

“Beg pardon for disturbing you so early, Sir Karl,” said the agent, 
as Hewitt brought him in and placed a chair. “ There’s one of your 
small tenants dropping into a mess, I fancy. He has got the brokers 
in for taxes, or something of that kind. I thought I’d better let you 
know at once.” 

Hewitt shut the door, and Karl pushed away the old letters he had 
been sorting. Sir Joseph’s papers and effects had never been examined 
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yet; but Karl was settling to the work now. That Mr. Smith had 
spoken in an unusually loud and careless tone, he noticed : and there- 
fore judged that this was but the ostensible plea for his calling, given 
lest any ears should be about. 

“Which of my tenants is it, Mr. Smith?” he quietly asked. 

Mr. Smith looked round to be sure that the door was closed, and 
then asked Sir Karl if he’d mind having the window shut ; he felt a bit 
of adraught. And he shut the glass doors himself with his one hand, 
before Karl could assent, or rise to do it. 

“Tt is Seaford the miller,” he answered. ‘ And ”—dropping his 
voice to the lowest and most cautious tone—‘“‘it is a fact that he has 
the brokers in for some arrear of Queen's rates. But the man has 
satisfied me that it is but a temporary embarrassment; and I think, 
Sir Karl, your rent is in no danger. Still it was right that you should 
know of it ; and it has served, just in the nick of time, to account for 
my object in coming.” 

‘What is the real object ?” inq uiredSir Karl, in a voice as cautious 
as the other. 

Mr. Smith took a newspaper out of the pocket of his light 
summer coat ; borrowed his disabled hand from the sling to help unfold 
it, and then pointed to a small paragraph. It ran as follows :— 


“ Curious rumours are afloat connected with a recorded attempt at 
escape from Portland Island, in which the unfortunate malefactor met 
his death. A mysterious whisper has arisen, we know not how or 
whence, that the death was but a fiction, and that the man is at large.” 


“What paper is it?” cried Karl, trying to force some colour into his 
white lips. 

*‘ Only one in which all kinds of stories are got up,” rejoined Mr. 
Smith, showing the title of a sensational weekly paper. ‘‘ The paragraph 
may have resulted from nothing but the imagination of some penny- 
a-liner, Sir Karl, at fault for real matter.” 

“J don’t like it,” observed Karl, after a pause. ‘“ Assume that it may 
be as you suggest, and nothing more, this very announcement will be 
the means of drawing people’s thoughts towards it.” 

‘Not it,” spoke Mr. Smith. “ And if it does ?—nobody will think it 
points to Sir Adam Andinnian. Another prisoner has been killed since 

hen, trying to escape.” 

‘“‘ How do you know that?” 

“I do know it,” replied Mr. Smith, emphatically. But he advanced 
no further proof. “It was a curious thing, my getting this paper,” he 
continued. “ Yesterday I was over at Basham, mistook the time of the 
returning train, and found when I reached the station that I had to wait 
three-quarters of an hour. The only newspapers on the stand were these 
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weekly ones; I bought this to while away the time, and saw the 
paragraph.” 

“These events, looked upon as chances and errors, are in reality 
ordained,” spoke Karl dreamily. ‘‘ What can be done, Mr. Smith?” 

“Nothing ; nothing, Sir Karl. There’s nothing to do. He is safe 
enough where he is—even if the rumour did come to be looked into by 
the law’s authorities. Rely upon it, the Maze will never be suspected.” 

“T wish to heaven he had never come to the Maze!” was Karl 
Andinnian’s pained rejoinder. 

“ Tt might be better on the whole that he had not,” acknowledged 
Mr. Smith, “The plan originated with himself and with the late Mrs. 
Andinnian—and they carried it out.” 

“T wish,” said Karl, speaking upon sudden impulse, “ that youwould 
allow me to know how you became connected with this affair of my 
unfortunate brother—and what you still have to do with it.” 

“ How I became connected with it does not signify,” was the short 
and ready answer. “As to what I have to do with it still, you know 
as well as I. I just watch over him—or rather the place that contains 
him—and if danger should arise I shall be at hand to, I hope, give him 
warning and to protect him from it.” 

“ He ought to be got away from the Maze,” persisted Karl. 

“ He'd never get away in safety. Especially if there’s anything in 
this”—striking his hand on the newspaper paragraph. ‘“ With my 
consent, he will never try to.” 

Karl did not answer; but he thought the more. That this man was 
the true impediment to his brother’s escape; that he was in fact keep- 
ing him where he was, he believed with his whole heart. Once Sir 
Adam could be safe away from the kingdom, Mr. Smith no doubt fore- 
saw that he might no longer enjoy Clematis Cottage to live in, or the 
handsome sum which he received quarterly. A sum that Mrs. Andin- 
nian had commenced to pay, and Karl did not dare to discontinue. 
The words were but a confirmation of his opinion. Mr. Smith was 
Adam’s enemy, not friend ; he was keeping him there for his own self- 
interest ; and Karl feared that if Adam attempted to get away in spite 
of him, he might in revenge deliver him up to justice. 

“ He could not be as safe anywhere in England as here,” concluded 
Mr. Smith, as if he divined Karl’s thoughts. ‘‘The police would sus- 
pect every hole and corner of the country, every town, little and big, 
before they would suspect his own home. As to the sailing away for 
another land, the danger of his recognition would be too great both 

on the voyage and on embarking for it, for him to dare it. He’d be 
discovered as sure as apple-trees grow apples.” 

“Will it be better to tell him of this?” cried Karl, alluding to the 
newspaper. 

“TI think not. Just as you please, though, Sir Karl. Rely upon it, 
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it is only what I suggest—an emanation from some penny-a-liner’s 
inventive brain.” 

“The paper had better be burnt,” suggested Karl. 

“The very instant I get home,” said Mr. Smith, putting the paper in 
his pocket and taking his hat from the table. “I wish I could burn 
the whole impression. I'll go out this way, Sir Karl, if you will allow 
me.” 

Opening the glass doors again, he stepped across the terrace to the 
lawn, talking still as though continuing the conversation. Other windows 
stood open, and the agent was cautious. 

“T’ll be sure to see Seaford in the course of the day. You may trust 
to me not to let any of them get behind-hand with their rents. Good 
morning, Sir Karl.” 

The agent, however, did not turn into his house. Deep in thought, 
he strolled on, up the road, his free hand in his light coat pocket, his 
head bent in meditation. He wished he could obtain some little light 
as to this mysterious announcement ; he fancied he might be able to. 
On he strolled, unthinkingly, until he came to St. Jerome’s, the entrance 
door of which edifice was ajar. 

“ Holding one of their services,” thought the agent. “I'll havea 
ook in, and see Cattacomb surrounded by his flock of lambs.” 

Mr. Smith was disappointed : for the reverend gentleman was not 
there. It appeared to be the hour for cleansing the room, instead of 
one for holding service. Four or five young ladies, their gowns turned 
up round their waists and some old gloves on, were dusting, sweeping, 
and brushing with all their might and main; Miss Blake presiding as 
high priestess of the ceremonies. 

“‘ They’d not do such a thing in their own homes to save their lives,” 
laughed the agent, coming softly out again unseen. ‘‘Cattacomb must 
be in clover among ’em !” 

He went home then, looked attentively once more at the alarming 
paragraph, and burnt the newspaper. After that, he paced his little 
garden, as if in a fit of restlessness, and then leaned over the gate, lost 
in reflection. The trees of the maze were perfectly still in the hot 
summer air ; the road was dusty and not a single passenger to be seen 
on it. 

A few minutes, and footsteps broke upon his ear. They were Miss 
Blake’s, bringing her home from St. Jerome’s. She stopped to shake 
hands. 

“ Well,” said he, with a laugh, ‘‘all the scrubbing done?” 

“ How do you know anything about the scrubbing ?” returned Miss 
Blake. 

“T looked in just now, and saw you all at it, dusting and brushing, 
and thought what an enviable young priest that Cattacomb must be 
Now, my lad! don’t ric'e over us if you can help it.” 
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The very same butcher-boy, in the same blue frock, with his basket 
of meat, had come galloping up to the Maze gate, rung the bell, and 
was now prancing across the road on his horse, which was very restive- 
Something appeared to have startled the animal ; and it was to the boy 
the last remark had been addressed. Miss Blake stepped inside the 
garden gate, held open for her—for the horse seemed to think the path 
his own ground as well as the highway. 

“ He have been shoed this morning, and he’s always in this dratted 
temper after it,” spoke the boy gratuitously. 

The woman-servant came out with her dish, received the meat, and 
disappeared again, taking care to lock the gate after her. She had 
never left it unlocked since the unlucky day when Miss Blake got in. 
Glancing over the road, she saw the lady and the agent watching her, 
and no doubt recognized the former. 

‘“‘Looks like a faithful servant, that,” remarked Mr. Smith. 

“Faithful,” echoed Miss Blake—“ well yes, she does. But to what 
a mistress! Fidelity to such a person does her no credit.” 

Mr. Smith turned as grave as a judge. ‘‘ Hush!” said he, impres- 
sively. ‘‘ Unless one has sure and good ground to go upon, it is better 
not to assume evil.” 

“No ground was ever surer than this.” 

“My dear young lady, you may be utterly mistaken.” 

She did like the style of address from him—my dear young lady: it 
flattered her vanity. But she would not give way. 

“T have seen what I have seen, Mr. Smith. Sir Karl Andinnian 
would not be stealing in there at night, if it were proper for him to be 
seen going in the open day.” 

“Never speak of it,” cried Mr. Smith, his tone one of strong com- 
mand. ‘What could you prove? I ask, Miss Blake, what you could 
prove—if put to it.” 

She did not answer. 

“Why, nothing. Absolutely zothing. How could you ?” 

Miss Blake considered. “I think there’s a good deal of negative 
proof,” she said, at length. 

“Moonshine,” cried Mr. Smith. ‘‘ Negative proof in a case of this 
kind always is moonshine. Listen, my dear Miss Blake, for I am 
advising you now as a good friend. Never breathe a word of this matter 
to living soul. You don’t know what the consequences to yourself 
might be.” 

‘Consequences to myself !” 

“To yourself of course: there’s no one else in question. You 
might be sued for libel, and get sentenced to pay heavy damages, and 
to aterm of imprisonment besides. For goodness sake, be cautious ! 
Remember Jane Shore! She had to stand in the pillory in a white sheet 
in the face and eyes of a gaping multitude, a lighted taper in her hand.” 
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“Jane Shore!” cried Miss Blake, who at the above suggestion had 
begun to go as pale as she could well go. “Jane Shore! But that 
was not for libel. It was—for—for—” 

Miss Blake broke down. 

“Shoreditch is named after her, you know,” put in Mr. Smith, 
“‘ Poor thing! she was very lovely : raven hair and eyes of a violet blue. 
Keep your own counsel, young lady, implicitly—and be silent.” 

Miss Blake said good morning, and walked away. The prospect 
suggested to her, as to the fine and imprisonment, looked anything but 
a pleasant one. She resolved henceforth to Ze silent; to Mrs. Cleeve 
and to all else : and, under the influence of this new and disagreeable 
suggestion, she wished to her heart she had never opened her lips to 
Lady Andinnian. 

“Meddlesome old tabby cat,” aspirated the gallant Mr. Smith, 
‘She might play up Old Beans with her tongue. Women are the very 
deuce for being illnatured to one another.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A NIGHT ALARM. 
CoLoneEL and Mrs. Cleeve had departed again, and the time went on. 
Foxwood Court was comparatively quiet. The opening visits on all 
sides had been paid and returned, and there was a lull in the dinner 
parties. ‘The weather continued most intensely hot ; and people were 
glad to be still. 

Never had poor Lucy Andinnian felt the estrangement from her 
husband so cruelly as now. At first the excitement of resentment had 
kept her up, and the sojourn of her father and mother, together with 
the almost daily gaiety, had served to take her out of herself: it was 
only at night during the lonely hours, when trouble prevented sleep, 
that she had felt its keenest sting. But now: now when she and Karl 
were alone, save for Miss Blake: when she sat in her lonely room 
hour after hour, and had leisure to realize her true position, Lucy gave 
way to all the abandonment of grief her trial brought. It was indeed a 
bitter one ; a fiery trial: and when she looked back to it in after days, 
she could never imagine how she had contrived to bear it. 

Love is an all powerful master: an over-ruling tyrant. In the first 
torments of awakened jealousy, it is all very well to take refuge in 
revengeful anger, and snap our fingers metaphorically at the beloved 
one, and say he may go promener. The reaction comes. Jealousy 
alas, does not tend to do away with love, but to increase it, Lucy 
Andinnian found it so to her cost. Her love for Karl had in no whit 
abated: and the very fact of knowing he paid these stolen night visits 
to the Maze, while it tortured her jealousy, in no way diminished her 
love. She was growing pale and thin; she questioned whether she 
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‘had done wisely in undertaking this most cruel task of bearing in 
patience, hoping it might bring him back to his true allegiance ; for she 
knew not whether she could endure on to the end. 

There were moments when in her desolation she almost wished she 
was reconciled to her husband on any terms, even to the extent of 
condoning the wrong and the evil. The strict reader must pardon her, 
for she was very desolate. The idea always went away at once, and 
she would arouse herself with a shiver. Perhaps of all phases of the 
affair the one that told most upon her, that she felt to be more 
humiliating than the rest, was the fact of its having been brought 
close to her home, to its very gates: and a thousand times she asked 
herself the ambiguous question—Why could not Sir Karl rid the 
Maze of its inmates, and convey them to a distance? 

She might have schooled her heart to care for Karl less had they 
been separated: he at the North Pole, say; she at the South, 
But they were living under the same roof, and met hourly. They 
went to church together, and paid visits with each other, and sat at the 
same breakfast and dinner tables. For their public intercourse was so 
conducted that no suspicion of the truth should get abroad, within 
doors or without. As to Karl, he waited on his side patiently until his 
wife’s mood should alter ; and he treated her with the most anxious 
kindness and consideration. That she had taken the matter up with 
unjustifiable harshness, he thought: but he excused it, knowing himself 
the real culprit for having married her. And thus they went on; 
Lucy’s spirit wounded to the core, and her anguished heart pining for 
the love that she believed was not hers. 

She was sitting one Saturday evening under the acacia tree, in the 
delicate coloured muslin she had worn in the day, when Karl came 
down from his dressing-room ready for dinner, and crossed the lawn to 
her. He had been to Basham, and she had not seen him since the 
morning. 

“You are very pale, Lucy.” 

“ My head aches badly: and it was so pleasant to remain here in 
the cool that I did not go in to dress,” she said to him in a tone of 
apology. 

“And why should you?” returned Karl. “That is as pretty a dress 
as any you have. What has given you the headache?” 

“T—always have it now, more or less,” had been on the tip of her 
tongue; but she broke off in time. ‘The heat, I think. I got very 
hot to-day, walking to Margaret Sumnor’s.” 

“It is too hot for walking, Lucy. You should take the carriage.” 

“T don’t like the parade of the carriage when I go to Margaret’s.” 

“Would you like a little pony-chaise? I will buy you one if 
you or anae ” 

“No, thank you,” she interrupted hastily, her tone acoldone. “I 
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prefer to walk when I go about Foxwood. The heat will pass away 
sometime.” 

“‘ You were saying the other day, Lucy, to some one who called, that 
you would like to read that new book on the Laplanders. I have been 
getting it for you.” 

He had a white paper parcel in his hand, undid it, and gave her a 
handsomely-bound volume. She felt the kindness, and her sad face 
flushed slightly. 

“Thank you; thank you very much. It was good of you to think 
of me.” 

“And I have been subscribing to the Basham library, Lucy, and 
brought home the first parcel of books. It may amuse you to read 
them.” 

“Yes, I think it will. Thank you, Sir Karl.” 

She had never called him “ Karl” when they were alone, since the 
explosion. Now and then occasionally before people, she did, includ- 
ing her father and mother. But he understood quite well that it was 
only done for appearance’s sake. 

The dinner-hour was at hand, and they went in. Very much to the 
surprise of both, Mr. Cattacomb was in the drawing-room with Miss 
Blake. Lucy had neither heard nor seen him: but the acacia tree was 
out of sight of the front entrance. 

“T have been telling Mr. Cattacomb—he came to me in the heat, 
on business of St. Jerome’s—that you will be charitable enough to give 
him some dinner,” said Miss Blake, introducing Mr. Cattacomb to Sir 
Karl in form—for it was the first time he had met that reverend man. 
Of course Karl could only return a civil answer: but he had not been 
at all anxious for the acquaintanceship of Mr. Cattacomb, and was 
determined not to treat him precisely as though he had been an invited 
guest. 

“T think you may perhaps prefer to take in your friend Miss Blake, as 
Lady Andinnian is a stranger to you,” he said, when Hewitt announced 
dinner. “ We are not on ceremony now.” 

And Sir Karl caught his wife’s hand within his. “I was not going 
to leave you to Aim, Lucy,” he whispered. 

So they went parading in to dinner arm-in-arm, this estranged man 
and wife, brushing past Hewitt and the tall new footman, who wore 
powdered hair. 

“It is just as though he did care for me!” thought Lucy, glancing 
at her husband as he placed her in her seat at the table’s head. 

Mr. Cattacomb and Miss Blake talked a great deal, Karl scarcely at 
all. When alone the dinners at the Court were simply served, Sir 
Karl carving. He was attentive to his impromptu guest, and sent him 
of the best: but he thought he had never in all his life been in com- 
pany with so affected and vain a man as that be-lauded clergyman. 
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Once, with the fish before him, Karl fell into a reverie. He woke up 
with a start, looking about him like a man bewildered. 

“Some more fish, Lucy, my darling?” 

Lucy’s plate had gone away long before. They all saw that he had 
been, so to speak, unconscious of what he said. He rallied then; and 
did not lose himself again. 

Dinner over, Mr. Cattacomb, making an ‘apology, hurried away for 
some slight service at St. Jerome’s, Miss Blake accompanying him as a 
matter of course. Lucy disappeared: and Karl, thus abandoned, went 
to his smoking-room. Not to smoke; but to muse upon the acute 
angles of his position—as he was too much given to do. Karl Andin- 
nian was as a man in a net: as things looked at present, there seemed 
to be no chance of freedom from it, no hope of it, in the future. And 
his ill-fated brother again! The past night he, Karl, had dreamt one 
of those ugly dreams. He thought he saw Adam fleeing from his 
pursuers ; a number of them, and they all looked like warders of Port- 
land Prison. Panting, crying, Adam rushed in, seized hold of Karl, 
and begged him, as he valued salvation hereafter, to hide and save 
him. But the warders burst in and surrounded them. Poor Karl woke 
up as usual in fright and agony. This dream had been recurring to his 
mind all day : it was very vivid now in the silent evening hour after 
sunset. 

“I'd give my life to place him in safety,” ran his thoughts. ‘ Not 
much of a gift, either, for I verily believe this constant, distressing 
suspense will kill me. If he were but safe in some distant land! 
He might—Why, what is Lucy doing ?” 

Opposite this south window there was a beautiful vista through the 
trees of the grounds beyond. Sir Karl had seen his wife running 
swiftly from one walk to another, and suddenly stoop—as he fancied. 
Looking still, he found she did not get up again. 

“She must have fallen,” he exclaimed, and rushed out. 

He was with her in a minute. She was getting up after her fall, but 
her ankle felt intolerably painful. Karl was very tender: he had her 
in his arms, and took her to a leafy arbour close by. There he put her 
to. sit down, and held her to him for support. 

“T have twisted my ankle,” she said. “It’s nothing.” 

But the tears of pain were in her eyes. He soothed heras he would 
have soothed her in the bygone days ; holding her in his firm protection, 
whispering terms of sweet endearment. What with the ankle’s sharp 
twinges, what with his loving words, and what with her chronic state of 
utter wretchedness, poor Lucy burst into sobs, and sobbed them out 
upon his breast. 

‘My darling! The ankle is giving you pain.” 

“The ankle’s nothing,” she said. “ It will soon be well.” But she 
lay there still and sobbed pitiably. He waited in silence until she 
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should grow calmer, his arm round her. A distant nightingale was 
singing its love song. 

“ Lucy,” began Karl, “I would ask you—now that we seem to be 
for the moment alone with the world and each other—whether there is 
any sense in living in the way we do? Is there any happiness for either 
of us? I want you to forgive all, and be reconciled : I want you to see 
the matter in its proper light, apart from prejudice. The past is 
past, and cannot be recalled: but it leaves no just reason in the sight 
of God or man for our living in estrangement.” 

Her head was hidden against him still. She did not lift her eyes as 
she whispered her answer. 

“Ts there no reason for it now, Karl? Now, at the present time. 
None?” 

“No. AsI see it, No; on my word of honouras a gentleman. The 
notion you have taken up is an unsound and utterly mistaken one. 
You had grave cause to complain: granted: to resent; I admit it all: 
but surely it was not enough to justify the rending asunder of man 
and wife. The past cannot be undone—heaven knows I would undo it 
if I could. But there is no just cause for your visiting the future upon 
me in this way, and making us both pay a heavy penalty. Won’t you 
forgive and forget ? Won’t you be my own dear wife again? Oh, Lucy; 
I am full of trouble and want your sympathy to lighten it.” 

Her whole heart yearned to him. He drew her face to his and kissed 
her lips with the sweetest kisses. In the bliss and rest that the recon- 
ciliation brought to her heart, Lucy momentarily forgot all else. Her 
kisses met his; her tears met his cheeks. What with one emotion and 
another—pain, anguish, grief and bliss, the latter uppermost—poor Lucy 
felt faint. The bitter past was effaced from her memory: the change 
seemed like a glimpse of Paradise. It all passed in a moment, or so, 
of time. 

“Oh, Karl, I should like to be your wife again!” she confessed. 
“ The estrangement we are living in is more cruel for me than for you. 
Shall it be so?” 

“Shall it!” repeated Karl. ‘‘ Is there need to ask me, Lucy?” 

“Tt lies with you.” 

“With me! Why, how? How does it lie with me? You know, my 
darlin s 

A slight ruffle, as if some one were brushing past the shrubs in the 
opposite path, caused Karl to withdraw his arm from his wife. Miss 
Blake came up: a note in her hand. Sir Karl politely, in thought, wished 
Miss Blake at York. 

“ As I was coming in, Sir Karl, I overtook a woman with this note, 
which she was bringing you. It was the servant at the Maze—or some 
one very like her.” 

Miss Blake looked full at Sir Karl as she spoke, wishing no doubt 
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that looks were daggers. She had added the little bit of information, 
as to the messenger, for Lucy’s especial benefit. Karl thanked her 
coolly, and crushed the note, unopened, into his pocket. Lucy, shy, 
timid Lucy, was limping away. Miss Blake saw something was wrong 
and held out her arm. 

“What is the matter, Lucy? You are in’pain! You have been 
crying !” 

“T slipped and hurt my ankle, Theresa. ‘It was foolish to cry, 
though. The pain is much less already.” 

Miss Blake helped her indoors in lofty silence. Anything like the 
contempt she felt for the weakness of Lucy Andinnian she perhaps had 
never felt for any one before in all her life. Not for the weakness of 
crying at a hurt: though that was more befitting a child than a woman: 
but for the reprehensible weakness she was guilty of in living on terms 
of affection with her husband. ‘ Must even sit in a garden arbour 
together, listening to the nightingales,” shrieked Miss Blake mentally, 
with rising hair. ‘ And yet—she knows what I disclosed to her!” ° 

The note was from Mrs. Grey. Had Miss Blake herself presided at 
its opening, she could not reasonably have found fault with it. Mrs. 
Grey presented her compliments to Sir Karl Andinnian, and would 
feel obliged by his calling to see her as soon as convenient, as she 
wished to speak with him on a little matter of business concerning the 
house. 

There was nothing more. But Karl knew, by the fact of her ventur- 
ing on the extreme step of writing to the Court, that he was wanted at 
the Maze for something urgent. It was several days since he had been 
there: for he could not divest himself of the feeling that some one of 
these nightly visits of his, more unlucky than the rest, might bring on 
suspicion and betrayal. To his uneasy mind there was danger in every 
surrounding object. The very sound of the wind in the trees seemed 
to whisper it to him as he passed ; hovering shades of phantom shape 
glanced out to his fancy from the hedges. 

He stayed a short while pacing his garden, and then went indoors. 
It was getting dusk. Miss Blake had her things off and was alone in 
the drawing-room. The tea waited on the table. 

“Where’s Lucy ?” he asked. 

“¢ She went to her room to have her ankle seen to. I would have done 
anything for her, but she declined my services.” 

Karl knocked at his wife’s little sitting-room door, and entered. She 
was leaning on the window-sill, and said her ankle felt much better 
after the warm water, and since Agla¢é had bound it up. Karl took 
her hand. 

“We were interrupted, Lucy, when I was asking an important ques- 
tion,” he began—“‘for indeed I think I must have misunderstood you. 
How does the putting an end to our estrangement lie with me?” 
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“It does lie with you, Karl,” she answered, speaking feelingly and 
pleasantly, not in the cold tone of reserve she had of late maintained 
when they were alone. ‘‘ The estrangement is miserable for me; you 
say it is for you; and the efforts we have to make to keep up the farce 
before the household and the world, is doubly miserable for both of us. 
We cannot undo our marriage : but to continue to live as we are living 
is most unsatisfactory and deplorable.” 

“But it is you who insisted on living so, Lucy—to my surprise and 
pain.” 

“Could I do otherwise?” she rejoined. “It is a most unhappy 
business altogether: and at times I am tempted to wish that it had 
been always kept from me. As you say—and I am willing to believe 
you, and do believe you—the past is past: but you know how much 
of the consequences remain. It seems to me that I must give way a 
little : perhaps having taken my vows as your wife, it may be what I 
ought to do; a duty even in God’s sight.” 

“Do you recollect your words to me on the eve of our wedding-day, 
Lucy, when I was speaking of the possibility that a deeper blow might 
fall: one that would dishonour us both in the world’s eyes, myself 
primarily, you through me, and cause you to repent of our union? 
You should never repent, you said ; you took me for richer for poorer, 
for better or for worse.” 

“ But I did not know the blow would be of this kind,” murmured 
Lucy. “Still, I will do as you wish me—forget and forgive. At least 
if I cannot literally forget, for that would not be practicable, it shall be 
as though I did, for I will never allude to it by word or deed. 
That will be my concession, Karl. You must make one on your side.” 

“ Willingly. What is it?” 

“Clear the Maze of its tenants.” 

He gave a slight start, knitting his brow. Lucy saw the proposal 
was unpalatable. 

“Their being there is an insult to me, Karl,” she softly said, as if 
beseeching the boon. “ You must get them away.” 

“TI cannot, Lucy,” he answered, his face wrung with pain. “I wish 
I could! Don’t you understand that I have no control over this?” 

“T think I.understand,” she said, her tone growing cold. ‘You 
have said as much before. Why can you not? It seems to me, if 
things be as you intimate, that the matter would be easily accomplished. 
You need only show firmness.” 

He thought how little she understood. But he could not bear to 
enlarge upon it, and said nothing. 

‘“‘There are houses enough, and to spare, in the world, Karl.” 

“ Plenty of them.” 

“ Then why not let the Maze be left?” 

“More things than one are against it, Lucy. There are wheels 
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within wheels,” he added, thinking of Smith the mysterious agent. 
“ One great element against it is the risk—the danger.” 

“‘ Danger of exposure, do you mean?” 

“Of discovery. Yes.” 

Never had Karl Andinnian and his wife been so near coming to an 
enlightenment on the misunderstanding that lay between them and 
their peace. It passed off—just as many another good word passes off, 
unsaid, in life. 

‘My hands are tied, Lucy. If wishing the Maze empty would 
effect it, it would be vacant to-morrow. I can do nothing.” 

“‘T understand,” she said bitterly, even as she had said once before, 
all the old resentful indignation rising up within her. ‘I understand, 
Sir Karl. There are complications, entanglements; and you cannot 
free yourself from them.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“Js the sin of the past?” she asked with flashing eyes and a rising 
colour; her voice betraying her frame of mind. He gazed at her, 
unable to understand. 

“Why of course it is past, Lucy. What can you mean?” 

“Oh, you know, you know. Never mind. We must go on again 
as we have been going on.” 

“No, Lucy.” 

“Yes, Sir Karl. As long as those people remain in the Maze, 
tacitly to insult me, I will never be more to you than I am now.” 

It was a strangely harsh decision ; and one he could not account 
for. He asked for her reasons in detail, but she would not give any. 
All she said further was, that if he felt dissatisfied, she could—and 
should—seek the protection of her father and declare the truth. 

So they parted again as they had parted before. Hemmed in on all 
sides, afraid to move an inch to the left or the right, Karl could only 
submit ; he could do nothing. 

“T was charged by Miss Blake to tell you that tea was ready,” he 
said, turning on his heel to quit the room. 

“ Ask her to send me a cup by Aglaé, please. I shall stay up here 
to rest my ankle.” And as Karl closed the door upon her, poor Lucy 
burst into a flood of tears, and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. Underlying all else in her mind was a keen sense of insult, of 
slight, of humiliation: and she asked herself whether she ought to 
bear it. 


Pacing the gravel path round the trees of the Maze after dark had 
fallen~-as much dark as a summer’s night ever gives us—went Karl 
Andinnian and Mrs. Grey. She, expecting him, went to wait for him 
just within the gate: as she did the evening Miss Blake had the 
satisfaction of watching and seeing. It was a still, hot night, and she 
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proposed that they should walk round the path once before going in: 
for she had things to say to him. 

‘“* Why have you kept away these last few days, Karl?” she asked, 
taking the arm he offered her. ‘Adam has been so vexed and 
impatient over it.” 

He told her why he had kept away—that an instinct warned him it 
might be imprudent to come in too often. It seemed to him, he added, 
that the very hedges had eyes to watch him. She shivered a little, 
as though some chill of damp had struck her ; and proceeded to relate 
what she had to say. 

By a somewhat singular coincidence, a copy of the same newspaper 
that contained the mysterious paragraph had been bought at the little 
newsvendor’s in Foxwood by Ann Hopley, who was fond of reading 
the news when her day’s work was over. She saw the paragraph, took 
alarm, and showed it to her master and mistress. 

“Tt has nearly frightened me to death, Karl,” said Mrs. Grey. 
“The paper was a week old when Ann bought it: and I am glad it 
was, or I should have been living upon thorns longer than I have been.” 

He told her that he had seen it. And he did what he could to 
reassure her, saying it was probably but an unmeaning assertion, put in 
from dearth of news. 

“ That is just what Mr. Smith says,” she replied. ‘“ He thinks it is 
from the brain of some poor penny-a-liner.” 

“ Mr. Smith!” exclaimed Karl. ‘ How do you know?” 

‘Adam would see him about it, and I sent for him. He, Smith, 
says there’s nothing for it now but staying here ; and Adam seems to 
be of the same opinion.” 

‘Were you present at their interview?” 

“No. I never am. The man is keeping us here for purposes of 
his own. I feel sure of it.” 

‘*So do I, Rose.” 

‘¢ Adam is just as gay and careless as ever in words, but I think the 
announcement has made him secretly uneasy. He is not well to- 
night.” 

‘“* What is the matter with him ?” 

“It is some inward pain: he has complained of it more than once 
lately. And he has been angry and impatient of an evening because 
you did not come. It is so lonely for him, you know.” 

“TI do know it, Rose. Nothing brings me here at all but that.” 

“It was he who made me write to you. I was not sorry to do it, 
for I had wanted to seé you myself and to talk to you. I think I have 
discovered something that may be useful; at least, that we may turn 
to use. First of all—Do you remember a year or two ago there was a 
public stir about one Philip Salter? He committed a great crime: 
forgery, I think, and escaped from the hands of the police as they 
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were bringing him to London by rail. I have nearly a perfect 
tecollection of it: for my uncle and aunt took great interest in it, 
because they knew oné of the people whom Salter had defrauded. He 
wasnever retaken. At least, I never heard of it.” 

“ How long ago was this ?” 

“More than two years. It was in spring-time, I think.” 

Karl Andinnian threw his recollection back. The name, Philip 
Salter, certainly seemed to strike on some remote chord of his memory ; 
but he had completely forgotten its associations. 

“What of him, Rose?” he asked. 

“This,” she answered, her voice taking even a lower tone : “I should 
not be surprised if this Mr. Smith is the escaped man, Philip Salter. I 
think he may be.” 

“This man, Smith, Philip Salter!” exclaimed Karl. ‘“ But what 
grounds have you for thinking it ?” 

“Mr. Smith came over in the evening, when it was growing dusk. 
Adam saw him in the up-stairs room. They stood at the window— 
perhaps for the sake of the light, and seemed to be looking over some 
memorandum paper. I was walking about outside, and saw them. All 
at once something fell down from the window. I ran to pick it up, and 
found it was a pocket-book, lying open. Mr. Smith shouted out ‘ Don’t 
touch it, Mrs. Grey ; don’t trouble yourself,’ and came rushing down 
the stairs. But I had picked it up, Karl; and I saw written inside it 
the name, Philip Salter. Without the least intention or thought of 
prying, I saw it: ‘ Philip Salter.’ Mr. Smith was up the next moment, 
and I gave him the pocket-book, closed.” 

“ His Christian name is certainly Philip,” observed Karl after a pause 
of thought. “I have seen his signature to receipts for rent—‘ Philip 
Smith.’ This is a strange thing, Rose.” 

“ Yes—if it be true. While he is planted here, spying upon Adam, 
he may be hiding from justice himself, a criminal.” 

Karl was in deep thought. ‘Was the name in the pocket-book on 
the fly-leaf, Rose—as though it were the owner’s name?” 

“T think so, but I cannot be sure. It was at the top of a leaf cer- 
tainly. If we could but find it out—find that it is so, it might prove to 
be a way of release from him,” she added. ‘Oh, and think of the 
blessing of feeling free! I am sure that, but for him, Adam would 
contrive to escape to a safer land.” 

There was no time to say more. The night was drawing on, and 
Karl had to go in to his impatient brother. Impatient! What should 
we have been in his place? Poor Adam Andinnian! In his banned, 
hidden, solitary days, what had he to look forward to but these occa- 
.Sional visits from Karl ? 

“T will think it over, Rose, and try and find something out,” said 
“ Have you told Adam ?” 
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“No. He is so hot and impulsive, you know. I thought it best to 
speak to you first.” 

“ Quite right. Say nothing to him at present.” 

In quitting the Maze that evening, Adam, in spite of all Karl could 
say or do, would walk with him to the gate: only laughing when Karl 
called it dangerous recklessness. ‘There were moments when the same 
doubt crossed Karl’s mind that had been once suggested to him by 
Mr. Plunkett—Was Adam always and altogether sane? This was one. 
He absolutely stood at the gate, talking and laughing in an undertone, 
as Karl went through it. 

“ Rubbish, Karlo, old fellow,” said he to the last remonstrance. “It’s 
a dark night, and not a soul within miles of us. Besides, who knows me 
here?” 

Karl had locked the gate and was putting the key in his pocket, 
when a sound smote his ear and he turned it to listen. The tramp, 
tramp, as of policemen walking with measured steps was heard, coming 
from the direction of the railway-station, and with it the scuffle and 
hum of a besetting crowd. It brought into his mind with a rush anda 
whirl that fatal night some twelve months before, when he had heard 
the tramp of policemen on the other side the hedge—and their prisoner, 
though he knew it not, was his brother, Adam Andinnian. 

“ Adam, do you hear!” he cried hoarsely. “ For the love of heaven, 
hide yourself.” And Sir Adam disappeared in the maze. 

What with the past recollection, what with his brother’s presence, 
what with the approach of these police—as he took them to be—what 
with the apprehension ever over-lying his heart, Karl was seized with a 
panic of terror. Were they coming in search of Adam? He thought so: 
and all the agony that he often went over in his dreams, he suffered 
now in waking reality. The hubbub of exposure ; the public disgrace; 
the renewed hard life for him at Portland Island ; even perhaps—Karl’s 
imagination was vivid just then—the scaffold at last in the distance! 
These visions surging through his brain, Karl flew to the other side of 
the road—lest his being on the side of the Maze might bring suspicion 
on it—and then walked quietly to his own entrance gates. There he 
stood, and turned to look, his head beating, his pulses leaping. 

With a relief that no tongue could express, Karl saw that they had 
passed the Maze and were coming on. Presently, in the night’s im- 
perfect light, he distinguished a kind cf covered stretcher, or hand- 
barrow, borne by a policeman and other men, a small mob following. 

“Ts anything amiss?” he asked, taking a few steps into the road, 
and speaking in the quietest tones he could just then command. 

“It’s poor Whittle, Sir Karl,” replied the policeman, who knew him. 
There were a few scattered cottages skirting the wood beyond the Court, 
and Karl recognized the name as that of a man who lived in one of 
them and worked at the railway-station. 
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“Ts he ill?” asked Karl. 

“ He is dead, Sir Karl. He was missed fror: his work in the middle 
of the afternoon and not found till an hour ago; there he was, stretched 
out in the field, dead. We got Mr. Moore round, and he thinks it 
must have been a sun-stroke.” 

“What a sad thing!” cried Karl in his pitying accents. ‘“ Does his 
wife know?” 

‘‘ We’ve sent on to prepare her, poor woman! There’s five or six little 
children, Sir Karl, more’s the pity!” 

“ Ay; I know there are some. Tell her I will come in and see her 
in the morning.” 

A murmur of approbation at the last words arose from the bystanders. 
It seemed to them an earnest that the new baronet, Sir Karl, would 
turn out to be a kind and considerate man; as good for them perhaps 
as Sir Joseph had been. 

He listened to the tramp, tramp, until it had died away, and then 
turned in home with all his trouble and care: determined to search the 
newspapers—filed by Sir Joseph—before he went to rest, for some 
particulars of this Philip Salter. 

“Oh that Adam were but safe in some less dangerous land!” was 
the refrain, ever eating itself into his brain. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE SAME TRAIN. 
“You must step out sharp, Sir Karl. The train’s on the move.” 

Sir Karl Andinnian had gone hastening into the railway-station, all 
late, on Monday morning, to catch the eleven o’clock train, and was 
taking a ticket for London. It was the station-master who had 
addressed him, as he handed him his ticket. One of the porters 
held open the door of a first-class compartment, and Sir Karl 
jumped in. 

A lady was gathered into the corner bzyond him, her veil down: 
there was no one else in the carriage. Karl did not look round at her 
until the train had left the station. And when he saw who it was, he 
thought his eyes must be playing him false. 

“Why, Rose!” he exclaimed. “Can it be you?” 

She smiled and threw her veil back, leaning at the same moment to 
tell him why she was there. The whistle set up a shriek at the time, 
and though Sir Karl, his ear bent close to her, no doubt heard the 
explanation, the air of the carriage did not. “ Slight accident—last night 
—quite useless—would have me come—Rennet—” were all the discon- 
nected words ¢ha/ caught. 

“T quite shrunk from the journey at first,” she said. ‘TI feel always 
shy and timid now : but I am not sorry to go, for it will give me the 
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opportunity of making some needful purchases. I would rather do it in 
London than Basham ; and I did not care to trust Ann Hopley to buy 
these fine little things.” 

“Ts Adam better?” 

“Yes, I think so. You did not come to the Maze last night, Karl. 
He was wishing for you.” 

Karl turned off the subject. The fright he had had, coming out on 
Saturday night, would serve to keep him away for some days to come. 
In his heart of hearts he believed that, in the interests of prudence, 
the less he went there the better. 

“IT suppose you will return to-night, Rose? ” 

“Tf I can,” she answered. “It depends on Rennet. Should I be 
obliged to wait until to-morrow, I shall have to sleep at an hotel: 
Adam has directed me to one.” And so the conversation innocently 
progressed, and the train went on. 

But now, as capricious fortune had it, who should be in that self 
same train but Miss Blake! Miss Blake was going up to London 
en cachette. That is to say, she had not intended Sir Karl and Lady 
Andinnian to know of the journey. Some grand piece of work, involving 
choice silks and much embroidery, was being projected by Miss 
Blake for Mr. Cattacomb’s use at St. Jerome’s : she had determined to 
get the silks at first hand, which she could only do in London; and 
took the train this morning for the purpose. “If I am not in to lun- 
cheon, don’t think anything of it: I can get a biscuit out,” she said to 
Lucy : and Miss Blake’s general out-of-door engagements appeared to be 
so numerous—what with the church services, and the hunting-up little 
ragamuffins from their mothers’ cottages for instruction—that Lucy 
would have thought nothing of it had she been away all day long. 
Miss Blake, however, intended to get back in the afternoon. 

Seated in her carriage, waiting for the train to start, she had seen 
Sir Karl Andinnian come running on to the platform; and she drew 
her face back out of sight. She saw him put into a carriage just behind 
her own: and she felt a little cross that he should be going to London 
at all. 

“What is taking him, I wonder?” she thought. ‘He never said a 
word about it at breakfast, I don’t believe Lucy knows it.” 

Arrived at the terminus, Miss Blake, knowing that gentlemen mostly 
leaped out of the train before it had well stopped, held back herself. 
Cautiously peeping to see him pass and get fairly off, she saw what 
she had not expected to see—Sir Karl helping outa lady. They passed 
on quickly: Sir Karl carrying a clasped reticule bag, and the lady 
clinging to his arm. She was closely veiled: but Miss Blake’s keen 
eyes knew her through the veil for Mrs. Grey. 

Miss Blake could have groaned the roof off the carriage. She was the 
only passenger left in it. “The deceitful villain!” she exclaimed ; and 
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then burst on to the platform, and sheltered herself behind a project- 
ing board to look after them. 
Sir Karl was putting Mrs. Grey into a four-wheeled cab. He handed 


‘in her reticule bag after’ her, shook hands, gave a direction to the 


driver, and the cab went off. Then he looked round for a hansom, 
got in, and was driven awayin his turn. Miss Blake, making good her 
own departure, believed she had not yet suspected half the tricks and 
turns there must be in this wicked world. 

“Poor Lucy! poor wife!” she murmured, pityingly. “May heaven 
look down and shield her !” 
Karl’s errand in London was to see what he could find out about 
Philip Salter. On the Saturday night, patiently ‘searching the file of 
newspapers—the “ Times ”—he at length came upon the case. One 
Philip Salter had been manager to a financial firm in London, and for 
some years managed it honestly and very successfully. But he got 
speculating on his own account, lost and lost, and continued to lose, all 
the while using the funds that were not his to prop him up and prevent 
exposure. To do this unsuspected, he was forced to resort to forgery : 
to fabricate false bonds; to become, in short, one of the worst of 
felons. The day of discovery came; but Mr. Salter had not waited for 
it... He was off, and left no trace, as he thought, behind him. Some 
clue, however, fancied or real, was obtained by a clever ordinary police 
officer. He went down to Liverpool, seized Philip Salter on board an 
American vessel just about to steam out of port, and started with him 
for London at once by the night train, disguised as he was. Midway on 
the road, Salter did what only a desperate man, fighting for very life, 
would have dared to do—he jumped from the carriage and made his 

escape. 

So much Karl read: but, though he searched onwards, he could see 
nothing else. Some of the newspapers were missing; had not been 
filed ; and, it might be, that they were the very papers that spoke 
further. He then resolved to seek information elsewhere. 

All day on the Sunday it was floating through his mind. His wife’s 
ankle was better. He walked to church with her as usual, sitting by 
her side in their conspicuous pew—placed sideways to the pulpit and 
exposed to the eyes of all the congregation. Throughout the service, 
throughout the sermon, Karl’s mind was dwelling on the suspicion con- 
necting Philip Smith with Philip Salter. Lucy thought him very still : as 
still and ‘sad as herself. The only other conspicuous pew was opposite ; 
it belonged to the vicarage. ‘Margaret Sumnor was in it alone, in the 
half-reclining seat that had been made for her. Mrs. Sumnor rarely 
went to church in the morning : the younger daughters were of course 
at St. Jerome’s. 

“I will go to London to-morrow,” decided Karl in his own mind 
that night. “Could Smith be got away from his post of espionage it 
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might be Adam’s salvation.” And that’s what brought him taking 
the eleven o’clock train on Monday morning. 

His hansom cab conveyed him to Plunkett and Plunkett’s. That he 
must conduct this inquiry in the most cautiously delicate manner, he 
knew well; or he might only make bad worse, and bring the hornet’s 
nest that he was always dreading about his brother’s head. Once let 
5mith—if he were really Salter—suspect that inquiries were being made 
about him, and he might in revenge denounce Sir Adam. 

Mr. Plunkett, with whom Karl had always transacted business, was 
not in town. Mr. George Plunkett saw him, but he was to Karl 
comparatively a stranger. Even this seemed to fetter him and make 
him feel more uneasily, but without reason, the necessity of caution. 
In a somewhat hesitating way, he said that he had a reason for wishing 
to learn some particulars about a man who had cheated the community 
a year or two ago and had made his escape, one Philip Salter: he 
wanted to know whether he had been re-caught ; or, if not, where he 
was now supposed to be. Mr. George Plunkett immediately asked— 
not supposing there was any reason why he should not be told—why 
Sir Karl wished for the information. Were any of his friends sufferers 
and hoping to get back what they had lost? And Karl contrived, 
without any distinct assertion,-to leave this impression on his mind. 
Mr. George Plunkett, however, could give him no information about 
Salter, beyond the fact—or rather, impression, for he was not sure— 
that he had never been retaken. The matter was not one they had 
any interest in; and he recommended Sir Karl to go to Scotland Yard. 

“T will write a note of introduction for you to one of the head 
officers there, Sir Karl,” he said. “ It will insure you attention.” 

But Karl declined this. ‘If I went to Scotland Yard,” he said, “it 
would be as an unknown, private individual, not as Sir Karl Andin- 
nian. I don’t much care to go to Scotland Yard.” 

“But why?” exclaimed Mr. George Plunkett. And then, all ina 
moment an idea flashed across him. He fancied that Sir Karl was shy 
of presenting himself there as the brother of the unfortunate man who 
had stood his trial for murder. 

“‘T have reasons for not wishing it to be known that I am stirring in 
this,” said Karl. “Grave reasons. At Scotland Yard they might 
recognize me, and perhaps put questions that at present I would rather 
not answer.” 

“Look here, then,” said the lawyer. “I will give you a letter to one 
of the private men connected with the force—a detective, in fact. 
You can see him at his own house. He is one of the cleverest men they 
have, and will be sure to be able to tell you everything you want to 
know. There’s not the least necessity for me to mention your name 
to him, and he'll not seek to learn it. I shall say you are a client and 
friend of ours, and that will be sufficient.” 
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“ Thank you, that will be best,” replied Karl. 

Mr. George Plunkett wrote the note there and then, and gave it to 
Karl. It was addressed to Mr. Burtenshaw, Euston Road. He took 
a cab and found the house—a middling-sized house with buff-coloured 
blinds to the windows. A maid servant came to the door, and her 
cap flew off as she opened it. 

“Can I see Mr. Burtenshaw ?” asked Sir Karl. 

“Mr. Burtenshaw’s out, sir,” she replied, stooping to pick up the 
“cap ”"—a piece of bordered net the size of a five-shilling piece. “ He 
left word that he should be back at five o’clock.” 

“If I were a detective officer, my servants should wear caps on 
their heads,” thought Karl, as he turned away, and went to get some 
dinner. 

The church clocks were striking five when he was at the door again. 
Mr. Burtenshaw was at home; and Karl, declining to give his name, 
was shown to an upstairs room. A little man of middle age, with a 
sallow face and rather nice grey eyes, was standing by a table covered 
with papers. Karl bowed and handed him Mr. George Plunkett’s note. 

“Take a seat, sir, pray, while I read it,” said Mr. Burtenshaw, 
instinctively recognizing Karl for a gentleman and a noble one. And 
Karl sat down near the window. 

“Very good; I am at your service, sir,” said the detective, drawing 
a chair opposite Karl’s. ‘What can I do for you?” 

With less hesitation than he had shown to Mr. George Plunkett, 
Karl frankly stated why he had come, and what he wanted—some 
information about the criminal, Philip Salter. 

“Do you know much about the case?” continued Karl—for Mr. 
Burtenshaw had made no immediate reply, but sat in silence. 

“I believe I know all about it, sir. I was wondering whether you 
had unearthed him and were come to claim the reward.” 

“The reward! Is there an offered reward out against him ?” 

“Five hundred pounds. It was offered after he had made his 
desperate escape, and it stands still.” 

“ He has not been retaken then?” 

“No, never. We have failed in his case, I am ashamed to say. 
What particulars are they, sit, that you wish to hear of him? Those 
connected with his frauds and forgeries?” 

“‘ Not those: I have read of them in some of the old papers. . I want 
to know where he is supposed to be; and what he is like in person.” 

“Our belief is that he is still in Great Britain ; strange though it may 
sound to you to hear me say it. England or Scotland. After that 
escapade, all the ports were so thoroughly guarded and watched, that I 
don’t think he could have escaped. We have a more especial reason, 
which I do not speak of, for suspecting that he is here still: at least 
that he was three months ago.” 
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“There are a hundred places in England where he may be hiding,” 
spoke Karl impulsively. “Where he may be living as an ordinary 
individual, just like the individuals about him.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Living openly, as may be said, but cautiously. Perhaps wearing a 
disguise.” 

“No doubt of the disguise. False hair and whiskers, spectacles, 
and all that.” 

Karl remembered Mr. Smith’s green spectacles. His hair might not 
be his own: he wished he had taken better note of it. 

** And in person? What is he like?” 

“ That I cannot tell you,” said Mr. Burtenshaw. “TI never saw him. 
Some of us know him well. Grimley especially does.” 

‘Who is Grimley ?” 

“The man who let him escape. He has been under a cloud since 
with us. My wonder is that he was not dismissed.” 

“‘ Then you don’t know at all what Salter is like ?” 

‘cc No.” 

** Are there no photographs ? ” 

“T think not. I have seen none. Is it very essential your ascertain- 
ing this ?” 

“The most essential point of all. Is this Grimley to be got at? If 
I could see him to-day and get Salter’s description from him, I should be 
more than glad.” 

Mr. Burtenshaw took some ivory tablets from his pocket and con- 
sulted them. “I will send for Grimley here, sir. Will eight o’clock be 
too late for you ?” 

“Not at all,” replied Karl, thinking he could get away by the half- 
past nine train. 

Mr. Burtenshaw escorted him to the head of the stairs, and watched 
him down, making his mental comments. 

“‘T wonder who he is? He looks too full of care for‘his years. But 
he knows Salter’s retreat as sure as a gun—or thinks he knows it. 
Won’t denounce him till he’s sure.” 

When Karl got back at eight o’clock, some disappointment was in 
store for him. Grimley was not there. The detective showed the 
scrap of message returned to him, scribbled in pencil on a loose bit of 
paper. 

“Can’t get to you before eleven: might be a little later. Suppose 
it’s particular? Got a matter on hand, and have to leave for the country 
at five in the morning.” 

Will you see him at that late hour, sir?” 

Karl considered. It would involve his staying in town for the night, 
which he had not prepared for. But he was restlessly anxious to set 
the question at rest, and resolved upon it. 
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He walked away through the busy London streets, seemingly more 
crowded than usual that Monday evening, and sent a telegraphic mes- 
sage to his wife, saying he could not be home until the morrow. Then 
he went into the Charing Cross Hotel and engaged a bed. Before 
eleven he was back again at Mr. Burtenshaw’s. Grimley came in about 
a quarter past: a powerful, tallish man with a rather jolly face, not 
dressed in his official clothes as a policeman, but in an ordinary suit of 
pepper-and-salt. 

“You remember Philip Salter, Grimley?” began the superior man 
at once, without any circumlocution or introduction. 

“T ought to, Mr. Burtenshaw.” 

“Just describe his person to this gentleman as accurately as you 
can.” 

“He’s not dropped upon at last, is he?” returned the man, his 
whole face lighting up. 

“No. Don’t jump to conclusions, Grimley, but do as you are bid.” 
Upon which rebuke Grimley turned to Sir Karl. 

“He was about as tall as I am, sir, and not unlike me in shape: 
that is, strongly made, and very active. His real hair was dark brown, 
almost black—but goodness only knows what it’s changed into now.” 

And his face?” questioned Karl. As yet the description tallied. 

“Well, his face was a fresh-coloured face, pleasant in look, and he 
was a free, pleasant man to talk to you. His eyes—I can’t be sure, 
but I think they were dark brown: his eyebrows were thick and rather 
more arched than common. At that time his face was clean-shaved, 
whiskers and all: daresay it’s covered with hair now.” 

“Was he gentlemanly in his look and manners?” 

“Yes, sir, I should say so. A rather bustling, business-kind of 
gentleman: I used to see him often before he turned rogue. Least- 
ways before it was known. You'd never have thought it of him: you'd 
have trusted him through thick and thin.” 

Smith at Foxwood was not bustling in. his manners; rather quiet. 
But, as Sir Karl’s thoughts ran, there was nothing there for him to be 
bustling over : and, besides, the trouble might have tamed him. In other 
particulars the description might have well served for Smith himself, 
and Karl’s hopes rose. Grimley watched him keenly. 

“ Have you a photograph of him?” asked Karl. 

“No, sir. “Twas a great pity one was never took. I might have 
had it done at Liverpool that day; but I thought I’d got himself safe, 
and it didn’t occur to me. Ah, live and learn. I never was done before, 
and I’ve not been since.” 

“ You let him escape you in the train ?” 

“TI Zt him: yes, sir, that’s the right word; as things turned out. 
‘Don’t put the handcuffs on me, Grimley,’ said he, when we were about 
to start for the up-night train. ‘It’s not pleasant to be seen in that 
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condition by the passengers who sit opposite you. I'll not give you 
any trouble: you’ve got me, and I yield to it.’ ‘On your honour, 
sir?’ says I. ‘On my word and honour,’ says he. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Grimley, I’ve led such a life of fear and suspense lately that 
I’m not sorry it’s ended.’ Well, sir, I put faith in him: you’ve heard 
me say it, Mr. Burtenshaw : and we took our seats in the carriage, me 
on one side, my mate, Knowles, on the other, and Salter, unfettered, 
between us. He had got a great thick fluffy grey wrapper on, half 
coat, half cloak, with them wide hanging sleeves: we touched the 
sleeves on both sides, me and Knowles, with our arms and shoulders, 
There was one passenger besides ; he sat opposite Knowles, and slept 
a good deal. Salter slept too—or seemed to sleep. Well, sir, we had 
got well on in our journey when from some cause the lamp went out. 
Soon after, the train shot into a tunnel, and we were in utter darkness, 
Salter, apparently, was sleeping fast. A glimmer of light arose when 
we were half way through it, from some opening I suppose, and I saw 
the opposite passenger, as I thought, leaning out at the far window, 
the one next Knowles. The next minute there was a sound and a rush 
of air. Good heavens, he has fell out, I says to Knowles : and he—I 
say he had been asleep too—rouses up and says ‘ Why the door’s open.’ 
Sir, when we got out of the tunnel, the rays of the bright lamp at its 
opening shone in: the opposite passenger was safe enough, his head 
nodding on his breast, but my prisoner was gone.” 

Karl caught up his breath ; the tale excited him. “ How could it 
have been?” he exclaimed. 

“The dickens knows. There was his thick rough coat again our 
arms, but his arms was out of it. How he had managed to slip ’em 
out and make no stir, and get off his seat to the door, I shall never 
guess. One thing is certain—he must have had a railway key hid about 
him somewhere and opened the door with it: he must have been 
opening it when I thought it was the passenger leaning out.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We could do nothing, sir. Except shout to arouse the guard ; we 
did enough of that, but he never heard us. When the next station was 
reached, a deal of good time had been lost. We told what had occurred, 
and got the tunnel searched. That Salter would be found dead, every- 
body thought. Instead of that he wasnot found at all; not a trace of him.” 

“ He must have received injuries,” exclaimed Karl. 

“TI should say so,” returned Grimley. “ Injuries that perhaps he 
carries from that day to this.” And Karl half started as he remembered 
the arm always in a sling. 

Just for a single moment the temptation to denounce this man came 
over him, in spite of his wish and will. Only for the moment: he 
remembered the danger to his brother. Besides, he would not have 
betrayed Smith for the world. 
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“What age is Salter?” he suddenly asked. 

“ He must be about five-and-thirty now, sir. He was said to be three- 
and-thirty when it happened.” 

That was the first check. Smith must be quite forty. “Did Salter 
look older than his years?” he asked. 

“No, I think not. Ah, he was a cunning fox,” continued Mr. 
Grimley, grating his teeth at the remembrance. ‘I’ve known since 
what it is to trust to the word and honour of. a thief. Can you tell 
me where to find him, sir?” he suddenly cried after a pause. “To 
retake that man would be the most satisfactory piece of work I’ve got 
left to me in life.” 

“No, I cannot,” replied Karl, gravely. So the interview came to an 
end without much result; and. Karl departed for his hotel: both 
Grimley and Mr. Burtenshaw remaining firmly persuaded in their own 
minds that this unknown gentleman, who did not give his name, 
possessed some clue or other to the criminal, Salter. 

We must return for a few minutes to Foxwood Court. Miss Blake 
got back by an early afternoon train as she had intended, and found 
some visitors with Lady Andinnian. It was old General Lloyd from 
Basham with two of his daughters. They were asking her to take 
luncheon with them on the morrow and accompany them afterwards to 
the flower-show that was to be held at the Guildhall. Sir Karl and 
Miss Blake were included in the invitation. Lucy promised: she 
seemed worn and weary with her solitude, and she loved flowers greatly. 
For Sir Karl she said she could not answer: he was in London for the 
day : but thought it likely he would be able to accompany her. Miss 
Blake left it an open question: St. Jerome’s was paramount just now, 
and to-morrow was one of its festival-days, 

They dined alone, those two, Sir Karl not having returned for it. 
“Did you know he was going to London?” asked Miss Blake. 

“Yes,” said Lucy; “he told me this morning. He had business 
with Plunkett and Plunkett.” Miss Blake suddenly pushed her hair 
from her forehead as if it troubled her, and bit her lips to enforce them 
to silence. 

After dinner Miss Blake went out. Tom Pepp, who was appointed 
bell-ringer to St. Jerome’s, in his intervals of work, had played truant at 
Matins in the morning and wanted looking up; so she went to do it. 
This bell was a new feature at St. Jerome’s, and caused much talk. It 
was hung over the entrance door, communicating with a stout string 
inside : which string Tom Pepp had to pull—to his intense delight. 

When Miss Blake got back, Lucy was still alone. The evening 
passed on, and Sir Karl did notcome. Soom after nine o’clock a tele- 
graphic dispatch arrived from him, addressed to Lady Andinnian, 

“IT cannot get my business done to-night, and must sleep in town. 
Shall be home to-morrow.” 
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“T wonder what business it is that is detaining him?” spoke Lucy, 
mechanically, her thoughts wandering to her absent husband. 

Theresa Blake was trembling to her fingers’ ends. She flung down 
the dispatch after reading it, and flung after it a contemptuous word, 
quite startling Lady Andinnian. 

“Tl tell you, Lucy; I'll tell you because you ought to know it,” 
she cried, scattering prudence to the winds in her righteous indignation ; 
scattering even all consideration touching Jane Shore, the pillory, the 
white sheet, and the lighted taper. “The plea of business is good to 
assume. Sir Karl did not go to London alone this morning. That 
girl was with him.” 

“What girl?” faltered Lucy. 

“She at the Maze. She with the angel face.” 

Lucy slightly shivered. For a moment she made no comment. 
Her face turned ghastly. 

“Oh, Lucy, my ‘dear; forgive me!” cried Miss Blake. ‘“ Perhaps I 
have been wrong to tell you; but I cannot dear that you should be so 
deceived. I went up to London myself this morning after some 
embroidery silks that I could not get at Basham. Sir Karl and she 
were in the same train. I saw them get out together at the terminus.” 

It was cruel to hear and to have to bear; but Lucy said never a 
word. Her tell-tale face had betrayed her emotion, but she would not 
let anything else betray it. 

“Perhaps both happened to have business in London,” she quietly 
said, when she could trust her voice to be steady. ‘I am sure Karl 
went up to go to Plunkett and Plunkett’s.” 

And not another allusion did she make to it. Ringing for Hewitt, 
she calmly told him his master would not be home: and after that 
talked cheerfully to Theresa until the evening was over. Miss Blake 
wondered at her. 

Calm before Aer and the world. But when she got upstairs and 
was alone in her chamber, then all the pent-up anguish broke forth. 
Her heart seemed breaking; her sense of wrong well-nigh over- 
mastered her. 

“ And it was only on Saturday he vowed to me the sin was all of the 
past!” she cried. And she lay in torment through the live-long 
summer’s night. 


(To be continued.) 


























BEETHOVEN. 


ORN at Bonn, on the 17th of December, 1770, of a family of 
Dutch origin, Ludwig van Beethoven was the son of a tenor 
singer in the Electoral Chapel, and further inherited musical propensi- 
ties from his grandfather, who had been a Kapellmeister of note in the 
city. At an early age he developed his extraordinary talent, and at 
five years old was already taking lessons of the Court organist. But 
his education was hardly favourable to the love of music. His father, 
a rough man, inclined to excess in drink, was determined to make use 
of his son’s powers ; and perhaps excited by the fame of young Mozart 
—the precocious child who, a few years before, had been travelling 
through the cities of Germany, on a musical tour—he positively drove 
Ludwig to the piano. _‘ Fifty years later, a schoolfellow remembered the 
floods of tears which the father’s severity had drawn from the poor boy. 
Thus, even his childhood was far from happy; but he met with kindness 
from the Brenning family, whose house was always open to him, and 
whose friendship he looked back to in after years as the pleasantest 
recollection of his native town. 

At the age of ten he wrote three sonatas. Five years afterwards he 
was appointed organist to the Electoral Chapel, chiefly owing to the 
favour of Count Waldstein, a handsome young cavalier, who was the 
_ Elector’s bosom friend and the ornament of his Court: and to whom 
justly belongs the honour of having been the first to discover the boy’s 
genius. Nor was this the only service that the count rendered him: 
it was at his entreaty that in 1787 the young Beethoven was sent to 
Vienna, at the Elector’s expense, to enjoy the advantage of studying 
under Mozart. But he was almost immediately recalled by his mother’s 
death ; and the necessity of supporting his younger brothers fell on the 
boy of seventeen. He devoted himself nobly to this task, and remained 
at Bonn five years longer; giving lessons, playing the organ in the 
Electoral Chapel, and assisting in the theatre, until both his brothers 
were well started in their professions ; the one as a music-master, the 
other as a doctor’s apprentice. Then Beethoven felt himself at liberty 
to pursue his high calling, and, returning to Vienna, he gave himself up 
to the study of composition under the learned counterpoint master 
Albrechtsberger and Joseph Haydn, who—now that the bright genius 
who had given “Don Juan” and the “ Zauberflote” to the world, and 
poured forth the “ Requiem ” with his dying breath, was gone to his early 
grave—reigned supreme in the musical world. 

At the commencement of his second residence in Vienna Beethoven 
was twenty-two, and while studying assiduously during the next few 
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years he produced an extraordinary number of works, all revealing the 
continual struggle between his creative powers and the persevering 
endeavour to master the dry, hard studies he was engaged in. Here 
and there we see the impetuous force of imagination bursting forth 
regardless of rules, and pouring out a stormy torrent of ideas which the 
life brain could no longer contain. Nowhere is the exuberant fulness of 
life and wild energy better shown than in his “Sonata Pathétique,” 
always sopopular in England. These first years of his residence at 
Vienna must have been the happiest of his life, living, as he did, among 
musicians ; at liberty to devote himself to his art, in all the glow of 
youthful vigour, and with the fairest prospects opening before him. 
He met, too, with sincere friends in the princely family of Lichnowski, 
in whose house he had lived during several years, who treated him as 
one of themselves, and bore patiently with all his eccentricities of tem- 
per. He speaks of the prince in his letters as his warmest, best friend ; 
the princess, an accomplished daughter of the noble house of Theen, 
was a mother to him, and sought to shield him from every annoyance. 
Every Friday morning a concert of the most distinguished proféssionals 
and amateurs was held in the Lichnowski salons; the prince and 
princess themselves were excellent pianoforte players; and at these 
recitals Beethoven performed his compositions before the greatest 
musical celebrities of the day. Here, amongst others, he played his 
three sonatas dedicated to Haydn, in the presence of that master 
himself. 

But this courtly life, agreeable as it was in many respects, did not 
always suit the independent character of Beethoven. He complained, 
for instance, of having to be at home before four, to dress himself “a 
little better than usual” for dinner at the prince’s table, and he was apt 
to take offence on the most trifling occasions. The prince one day 
ordered his valet, in case of Beethoven ringing at the same moment 
as he did, always to attend to his visitor’s wants first; upon which 
Beethoven, who happened to overhear this order, at once engaged a 
servant of his own. At another time he took it into his head to learn 
to ride, and when the prince placed his stables at his guest’s disposal, 
he went out and bought a horse, though he was always in want of 
money, and could ill afford the expense. At length, after producing 
the “Second Symphony,” in the finale of which he announced the 
shaking off of all trammels and the opening of a new, free life, he 
left the Lichnowski house, and plunged again into the independence 
which best suited his wild, ungovernable genius. 

Till now, in spite of petty vexations, Beethoven’s career had been 
prosperous and his life on the whole happy; but already the terrible 
calamity which marred his existence was fast approaching ; as early, in- 
deed, as 1797 the first symptoms of deafness appeared. One afternoon, 
on returning from his accustomed walk in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
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he entered his room, and, flinging off his coat in order to be more at 
ease, he sat down to write off the ideas which had accumulated in his 
brain during his walk. The room was cold and he was heated with 
exercise, but regardless of this he worked on, and a violent chill was 
the natural result of this imprudence. To the horror of the young 
musician, the cold attacked his hearing, that sense which he had hitherto 
possessed in remarkable perfection ; and owing to the mismanagement 
of a doctor the disease grew rapidly worse, till at last it ended in com- 
plete deafness. Thus Beethoven found himself before he was thirty 
deprived of that sense which, of all others, is the most valuable to a 
musician, and absolutely necessary, one would have thought, to a com- 
poser. Itis impossible to imagine a more terrible affliction. What 
wonder that when he first became aware of his irreparable loss, he was 
driven to despair, and felt tempted to destroy himself, and for ever put 
an end to his miserable life ? 

He himself has left us a touching anecdote of his feelings at this time 
in the Heiligenstadt Will. He was one day walking with his friend and 
scholar, Ferdinand Ries, when his companion drew his attention to the 
sweet notes of a shepherd boy’s flute: he stopped to listen but could 
hear nothing ; for half an hour he remained in the same listening atti- 
tude, but it was in vain—not a note could he hear. From henceforth 
the music which haunts the groves and vales, the warbling of the 
song-birds, the ripple of the brook, the rustling of the wind in the sum- 
mer leaves, were all in vain. Vain too the thousand wonderful melo- 
dies and harmonies which ravish the ear of man, and of which he could 
distinguish each part with such precision. He might still write folios of 
sublimest music to form the delight of succeeding generations, but their 
perfect strains could never reach his ear; the sense of hearing was 
blasted and the pleasure of existence was gone! ‘There wanted but 
a little and I should have put an end to my life,” he writes in his will ; 
“only the thought of my art held me back. Oh! I felt how impossible 
it was to leave the world before I had accomplished the work which 
had been given me.” Thus mercifully held back from destruction, 
he resolved, with heroic determination, to live; but from henceforth 
he was analtered man. He became morose and gloomy, suspicious of 


" evil intentions in his best friends ; and, withdrawing himself completely 


from society, he lived a lonely, melancholy life. All hopes of ever 
being cured gradually vanished from his breast—“ like the dry autumn 
leaves,” he says, “fade and wither, and at length drop from the trees.’’ 
His natural irritability was heightened by his malady to such a pitch 
that it sometimes became fury, and on the slightest provocations he 
would break out into transports of rage against his dearest friends. 
But, when the first outburst of passion was over, he lent a willing ear to 
the representations of others, and his repentance was often as violent 
as his anger. 
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In a letter to Wegeler, written in 1801, he says, “ My life during 
the last two years has been miserably spent ; I avoid all society because 
I cannot bring myself to tell people I am deaf. What will become 
of me Heaven alone knows. There are moments in which I am the 
most unfortunate of God’s creatures, and I have often cursed my 
being. Plutarch has led me to resignation.” 

The will which he made at Heiligenstadt, a village near the palace 
of Schonbrunn, after a dangerous illness which he had in 1802, throws 
the most light on his character, and reveals the hard struggles through 
which he passed. The document is too long for quotation, but a few 
extracts will suffice to show the spirit of the whole. It commences 
thus :—“O you who think me unkind, surly, or misanthropic, what 
wrong youdo me! My heart was ever from childhood full of the ten- 
derest feelings of benevolence. Remember that during the last six 
years I have been in a wretched state, which has been increased by 
senseless doctors, and from year to year deceived with hopes of 
amendment. Born with a lively temperament, and made for the 
diversions of society, I was forced to retire from the world, and to 
spend my life in solitude. . . . In my thirty-second year I am 
compelled to become a philosopher. O God, Thou seest my inmost 
feelings ; Thou knowest that they are full of charity to man. O men, 
when you read this, reflect that you have wronged me, and may the 
unfortunate be comforted at the sight of one who, also unfortunate, did 
all in his power, in spite of natural obstacles, to be admitted into the 
ranks of worthy artists and deserving men.” He proceeds to leave the 
little he possessed to his brothers, bidding them bring up their children 
virtuously—“ for virtue, zof money,” he continues, “can alone give hap- 
piness. It is virtue that has been my support even in misery—to her I 
owe it, as well as to my art, that I did not put an end to my life by 
suicide.” After thanking his friends for their kindness, he adds that 
he will hail death with joy, “unless, indeed, it comes before I have 
developed all my powers. Then, in spite of my hard fate, it will come 
too soon ; but even then I shall be content, for will it not deliver me 
from a state of continual suffering?” What can be more touchingly 
beautiful than these words, which so mournfully express the longing of 
a noble, but misconstrued, heart to be understood ? 

Hard as his lot sounds, and deeply as we sympathise with him in 
cruel affliction, there was no doubt advantage even in his deafness, 
and his works have, we think, gained by it. For had his attention 
been diverted by outward influences, he might have been led to 
take more from them, and less from his own inward being; 
whereas the mind, thus forced back on itself, found its full depth, 
and brought forth the sublimest ideas from the inmost recesses of 
the soul. 
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To return to his outer existence. He remained at Vienna, or 
in the country villages in its neighbourhood, the quiet seclusion 
of which he enjoyed, and hardly ever left the environs of the 
capital. 

Once in his life, in the year 1797, he paid a short visit to Berlin, and 
there made the acquaintance of Prince Louis Ferdinand, the hero 
who was the idol of the Court, and whose gallant death in the Father- 
land’s cause enshrined him for ever in his country’s heart. On Beetho- 
ven’s return to Vienna, he wrote a pianoforte concerto, which he dedi- 
cated to the Prince, and which Louis Ferdinand is said to have played 
the night before that fatal day which closed his romantic career in the 
bloody fight of Saalfeld. 

Beethoven now gave himself up to his compositions, and spent his 
hours in ceaseless labour, adding daily to the marvellous lists of sonatas, 
concertos, operas, symphonies, and music of every description, which 
have immortalized his name. He still played and retained his reputa- 
tion for magnificent improvisation, though often he could not hear a 
note. Sometimes, in the soft passages, the piano was dumb, while his 
fingers moved over the keys, and the rapt expression of his countenance 
showed that in his soul he was following out each shade of delicate 
feeling. 

Meanwhile, it was natural that, being deprived of the pleasures of 
society, Beethoven should endeavour to find compensation in domestic 
happiness ; but here again he was doomed to disappointment. In the 
first years of his deafness, probably about 1800, he became acquainted 
with the young Countess Giulia Guiccardi, of whom he speaks so ten- 
derly as “‘ the dear charming maiden who loves me and whom I love ;” 
whose form gleams with fairy brightness in the great man’s dreary exist- 
ence. Ina letter to Wegeler he speaks of the change she had wrought 
in his desolate life ; cheered by her bright, warm-hearted love, he began 
to know a few happy moments ; even in some measure returned to the 
society of his friends ; and for the first time in his life he thought that 
marriage would bring him happiness. His letters to “ Giulietta,” which 
have fortunately been preserved, breathe the most impassioned devotion. 
He calls her his angel, his all, his other self; and in these words we feel 
the same yearning, longing, pathos, and rapture of tenderness, which 
live in “Adelaide,” the idealization of that youthful dream. The young 
countess loved him with all the fire of her Italian nature, and seriously 
thought of marrying him. At her request the ‘“ Moonlight Sonata ” 
was written ; to her it is also dedicated ; and the idea of this work, with 
which her name is inseparably connected, is said to have originated in 
her garden at Vienna, which throws a Romeo and Juliet romance over 
the tale of their loves. 

But obstacles, chiefly arising from difference of position, came to 
divide the lovers; and at length, in obedience to her relatives’ desires, 
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Giulietta broke off the connection, and ultimately married Count Gal- 
lenberg, who was utterly unworthy of her, and with whom she led a 
miserable life. 

So soon was this brief hour of sunshine over-clouded, and thus coldly 
and cruelly was Beethoven’s dream of happiness terminated! But still 
whenever we hear the “Sonata 4 la Fantasia,” and the passionate song 
of its adagio rises out of the regular, mournful accompaniment—as the 
moon from the waves of the sea—or the last strains of ‘‘Adelaide” linger 
in our ear, a vision of Giulietta, with her ‘dreamy dark eyes” and 
“enchanting smile,” returns to our memory, and we understand the 
intensity of that love which glowed in Beethoven’s mighty heart. 

He bore the trial, bitter as it was, with manly resignation. “ From 
henceforth,” he said, “‘ patience must be my guide ;” he would only live 
for his art. All his cherished hopes of earthly bliss were now relin- 
quished, and, as far as we know, though he may have experienced 
passing attachments, he never again felt deeply for any one. Through- 
out his life, however, he looked on marriage as the greatest happiness 
on earth, and in the fragments of his Journal we find earnest prayers 
which show his sighing after that domestic affection which was denied 
him, and of which his soul so keenly felt the want. 

Doubtless it was for the best, as he himself in later years acknow- 
ledged. If all his strength had passed into the enjoyment of earthly 
blessings, what would have been left for the nobler, higher life? and 
these bitter experiences gave him that clear insight into the human 
heart which is so wonderfully revealed in his compositions. His music 
went forth to the world; and coming as it did from a life of sorrow 
and anguish, it went to thousands of aching, lonely hearts, heavy laden 
with-their own burden of untold grief, who found the sympathy and 
consolation they needed in the outpourings of one who, like themselves, 
had loved and suffered. 

There is scarcely a feeling under the sun which does not find its place 
in Beethoven’s works; all the varied sentiments of the human breast, 
every emotion, every affection, every passion, we find delineated with 
marvellous fidelity, and glorified with the beauty of melody and the 
riches of musical colouring. 

In the “ Pastoral Symphony,” for instance, he describes the different 
scenes of country life. In the first movement we have an Arcadian 
picture of rural felicity such as Virgil might have loved to dwell on, and 
the green meadows and sunny harvest fields smile around us ; we see the 
reapers at work, and hear the tinkling bells of the herds and the piping 
of the joyous shepherd boy. In the second, we watch the flow of the 
rivulet through the forest shades, and listen to the song of the cuckoo, 
the lark, and the nightingale among the woods. In the third, we witness 
a village festivity ; the sounds of rustic music are heard, and the peasants 
join in a merry dance; until, in the fourth movement, a violent tempest 
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breaks over the scene—the roll of the thunder, the flash of the lightning, 
the howling of the wind, and the downpour of torrents of rain succeed 
each other in terrific grandeur. At length, however, the fury of the 
elements begins to abate ; the storm gradually subsides ; and while the 
last thunderclaps are heard in the distance, the peasants fall on their 
knees and return thanks to the Almighty for their deliverance. 

In the “ Eroica,” on the other hand, Beethoven chose for his subject the 
glorious career of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose fame as the deliverer of 
Italy then rang through Europe ; and this symphony is remarkable as 
the first of his works in which a single idea predominates through the 
whole. Beethoven originally gave this grand composition the name of 
“Napoleon Symphonie,” till the day on which the First Consul usurped 
the title of emperor, on receiving the news of which Beethoven tore up 
the title-page and declared that a work of his should never bear the 
name of one who from a patriot chief had become a tyrant. 

Again, in “Fidelio” (or ‘“‘ Leonore,” as the opera should rightly be 
called) we have a thoroughly German picture of the purest conjugal love 
and fidelity ; and in “‘ Egmont” a glorious tragedy of Goethe’s worthily 
rendered in the sister art. Once more, in the “ Freudelied,” Schiller’s 
Ode, we have a thrilling song of joy—that daughter of celestial birth, 
which, as the poet says, clasps millions in her embrace—from the heart 
of one who had perhaps known less of happiness than of any other feeling. 

It was at Vienna that all these wonderful works were given to the 
public, and, like all the greater creations of genius, they were for the most 
part received with indifference. It could hardly indeed be expected 
that the generality of people should rise at once to the lofty heights of 
Beethoven’s ideas, and in the great composer’s last years the prevailing 
passion for Rossini’s music had corrupted the taste of the musical 
world. 

The cool reception which many of his noblest creations met with 
naturally saddened his already dark days, and the failure of “ Fidelio,” 
which was withdrawn after three representations, wounded him deeply. 
There is some excuse for the Vienna public in the fact that “ Fidelio” 
was performed at the time of Napoleon’s entry into Vienna in 1805, 
when every one’s attention was taken up with the war ; but the verdict 
of the newspapers, that there was “no ‘music” in it, is a standing 
disgrace to them. 

But now and then gleams of happiness came to cheer the great man’s 
joyless life. Such must have been his friendship with the gentle Arch- 
duke Rudolph, who understood and appreciated Beethoven better 
than any of his contemporaries, forgave him all his faults, and humoured 
all his foibles. Such, too, must have been the day when, at the Peace, 
the “Battle of Vittoria ” was performed before applauding multitudes 
at Vienna ; or that still greater day, ten years later, when the “‘ Missa 
Solennis ” and the “Ninth Symphony” were brought forward for the first 
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time. That day the great composer himself was present. Worn with age 
and sorrows, he sat apart, disabled by his now total deafness from 
conducting the orchestra, and plunged in deep thought, with his back 
turned on the audience. 

As the Finale of the “‘ Ninth Symphony” drew to its brilliant conclusion 
thunders of applause arose on all sides, but the ears of the master, 
sealed by the hand of Fate, knew nothing of the furore of enthusiasm 
which greeted his work, as he sat motionless, till Mdlle. Ungher, 
seizing him by the shoulders, turned him round to the audience in 
order that he should see the applause which he could not hear. A 
scene of universal emotion ensued; not an eye in the room was dry 
and the unwonted tears rose to Beethoven’s eyes. ‘That hour must have 
atoned for years of labour and disappointment. 

And such reward was sorely needed, for afflictions now fell heavily on 
him from all sides. The death of his favourite brother in 1816, and 
the lawsuit in which he was involved with the widow for the guardian- 
ship of the son, were bitter trials to him. In 1817 also, the departure 
of his beloved Archduke for his Archbishopric of Olmiitz was another 
blow. But the lessons of life had not been wasted on the great master, 
and we see him turn in the darkest hour to the God in whom he 
trusted. He writes in his Journal at this time: ‘“ Fate is hard now, 
but God above—He lives! and without Him there is nothing.” 

And now his compositions assumed a yet higher character, and he 
worked in what the German art-critics call his. third and best manner. 
The last sonatas, especially the colossal Opera 106, belong to this 
period, together with the greatest of all his works —the “Missa 
Solennis,” or Mass in D, and the “ Ninth Symphony.” 

“God above everything !” he exclaimed as he began the Mass, and 
having idealized every earthly sentiment, resolved to wrestle with the 
infinite, and to write a work devoted to the glory of the Eternal. No- 
thing can be more sublime in conception and execution than this Mass. 
‘‘From the heart!” Beethoven wrote on the MS., and no one who 
hears the Mass will doubt the truth of the words. From 1818 to 1822 
Beethoven worked without intermission at the “ Missa Solennis,” and 
then pronounced it to be the most perfect of his works. As such he 
dedicated it to the Archduke Rudolph, and in his own portrait he is 
represented with a folio in his hands on which the words “ Missa 
Solennis ” are inscribed. 

It is of this work that the Russian Prince Galitzin, one of Beethoven’s 
noble patrons, is said to have written to him “ Posterity will bless your 
memory more than your contemporaries are able to do.” Never was 
a prediction more fully accomplished. 

After this it is melancholy to consider the last three years of the great 
man’s life, spent as they were in almost total seclusion and embittered 
by the unkindness of his unworthy brother Johann, and the wild career 
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of his nephew. That wretched youth was imprisoned at the age of 
nineteen for an attempt to commit suicide, and banished from Vienna ; 
and it was with great difficulty that his indulgent, forgiving uncle pre- 
cured him a commission in a regiment. At this time the Philharmonic 
Society of Londonsent Beethoven several pressing invitationsto England, 
which he would probably have accepted had he not been detained at 
Vienna by his nephew’s affairs. In December, 1826, he caught cold 
returning to Vienna from his brother’s residence, in an open carriage, 
and the chill brought on inflammation of the lungs which ended in 
dropsy, and from which he never recovered. 

It is gratifying to Englishmen to think that the last ray of happiness 
Beethoven was to know in this world came from our own country. In 
the midst of the acute sufferings which were to terminate his life the 
Philharmonic Society generously sent him a present of £100, which 
Beethoven gratefully accepted, and which served to defray the costs ot 
his prolonged illness. As a return for this generosity Beethoven in- 
tended to dedicate to the Philharmonic Society his “‘ Tenth Symphony ” 
—a stupendous work which he was contemplating, and of which the out- 
line was such as to cause his friends to suppose that it would eclipse 
all his former symphonies. The design of this work was unfortunately 
never carried out, and the “‘ Tenth Symphony ” was destined to be lost 
for ever to the world—buried in the same grave as Beethoven ! 

The end was rapidly approaching—all the efforts of the doctors were 
of no avail, and when March came it was evident to all that he had 
not many days tolive. ‘Twenty-five years before he had expressed his 
readiness to die, and he now prepared to meet his fate with perfect 
tranquillity. 

“ Plaudite amici, comedia finita est!” he exclaimed to his friends on 
the 18th of March : and some of his last words are said to have been : 
“Hark to the bell—the scene is changing!” At length, after receiving 
the last sacraments, Beethoven breathed his end in the midst of a 
terrific thunderstorm, on the 26th of March, 1827. 

The struggle was over—the worn-out body was at rest, and the yearn- 
ing spirit had found the true solution of life’s problem. The ears so 
long closed were at length opened to the sounds of celestial melodies 
and harmonies more perfect than any he could hear on earth. For, 
doubtless, if mortals are permitted to look beyond this world for the 
realization of their hearts’ desire, Beethoven dreamt of Paradise as 
music; and like that beautiful fable of the dying swan who, having 
longed to sing all its life, broke forth into a strain of exquisite sweet- 
ness in its expiring hour, so the moment of death gave to that mighty 
soul the blessing it had vainly sighed for here. 

Lamentations and mourning went up from the people of Vienna at 
the death of the great man who had found little sympathy and gratitude 
there in his life-time ; funeral masses were celebrated on his behalf in 
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many of the churches, and crowds of distinguished Germans and 
foreigners followed his remains to the grave. There was a peaceful 
churchyard in the village of Wahringen, some-two miles from Vienna, 
where the master had often wandered in his solitary walks, and where he 
had once expressed a wish to be interred ; there they laid the tired hero, 
who had fought manfully in the battle of life, to find the fame and rest 
which had been denied him during his existence. As we gaze and 
wonder in silent awe at the struggles of that giant mind, we feel that 
he has left behind him, not only an imperishable treasure of divinest 
works to gladden the hearts of millions, and to perpetuate his name for 
ever, but something better even than all that weight of glory: the 
example of a life nobly lived, a conflict borne with heroic fortitude, a 
task faithfully accomplished ; an example, indeed, beyond the reach of 
ordinary mortals, but from which the least of us can learn a lesson of 
trust and patience, as we strive to follow his steps from afar. 
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IF WE SHOULD MEET. 


Ir we should meet—God grant we may ; 
If we should meet again, 
As flow’rets kissed by summer ray 
Are sweeter after rain, 
This pain shall make our joy more sweet, 
If we should meet—when we shall meet. 


The wind blows chill ; and time flies fast 
As in bright days of yore : 

Oh! would the weary hours were past 
Until we meet once more. 

Oh Time ! haste on with swift-winged feet 

Till we shall meet, till we shall meet. 


But should the by-gone years have made 
Your heart, or mine, more cold ; 
If from our memory e’er could fade 
The blessed days of old ; 
If Love’s young pulse should cease to beat, 
God grant that we may never meet ! 


Rather be this our last embrace ; 
Better for ever part 

Than meet together face to face, 
And not meet heart to heart : 

Nay, rather die than think, my sweet, 

That thus we two could ever meet ! 
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N the peaceful precincts of Elmwood there was one evening an 
unwonted stir and hum of excitement. The girls, instead of 
settling quietly to their lessons or strolling placidly with their arms 
around each other’s waists, were collected in the school-room in eager 
groups, canvassing volubly one interesting topic. 

Elmwood was chiefly a finishing school, and was conducted upon 
the principle cf more a home than anything else. Several of the girls 
were nearly grown up ; some quite so; and there were many privileges 
and much freedom allowed to the pupils who were of a more advanced 
age. 

Certain classes in the school—such as Theology, Astronomy, and 
the Classics : for some of the girls in the school studied both Latin and 
Greek: were taken by Friend Halliday, the husband of our lady 
principal—Aunt Mary, as the girls had elected to call her. The 
principals of the school were quakers, and most of the girls were 
of the Society of Friends. Others were not: and thus it happened 
that many expressions and ways of speaking were introduced amongst 
us that would never have been heard in a household composed entirely 
of quakers. 

Friend Halliday, the principal of our Quaker school, had been ill for 
several days, and his complaint had been pronounced a case of gastric 
fever. His wife, Aunt Mary, was entirely absorbed in nursing him, 
and the two resident governesses, energetic Miss Sarah and gentle 
Miss Amy, had found three days of the sole charge of us girls quite 
enough to convince them that the term of such arduous labour must 
not be a long one. It would not have been a possible task if their 
pupils had been accustomed to the surveillance I have seen prevail in 
some other schools ; but we were always left, as I have said, unfettered, 
and really behaved wonderfully well in this disorganized state of the 
community. 

Still, our two governesses had been taxed almost beyond their powers 
during the past week, and it was with an expression of great relief 
that Miss Sarah had announced to us that afternoon that Selwyn 
Halliday, the brother of our principal, would soon arrive to take 
temporary charge of certain classes until its rightful head could resume 
his position. 

This was the news that had so excited us and set so many tongues 
going in concert in the school-room, when their owners would generally 
have dispersed to seek recreation in the pleasure-grounds. A group of 
the older girls, collected at one of the windows, were as interested, if 
not quite as noisy, as their juniors. 
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Of these, four had quite attained to the stature and the ways of 
womanhood— Katherine Cleveden, Isabel Lynn, Caroline Wharton, 
and Margaret Morris (the last name mine), Katherine being the oldest, 
as she was the fairest of us all. Fairest in my eyes at least. There 
were those who preferred Isabel Lynn’s blonde complexion and amber 
curls to the brunette beauty of my own especial friend. I thought 
those who did so could not appreciate the distinction between a frank 
and a sly expression, though Bella generally smiled, and Katherine 
sometimes frowned ; as she was doing now. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, impatiently, “I was sorry enough already 
that Friend Halliday was ill; but this news that Miss Sarah has just 
announced with so complacent a face makes me much more so. A 
deputy principal imported to rule over us! I don’t like the idea at all, 
girls !” 

“Oh, I do not think it will be so bad,” said Caroline Wharton, calm, 
fair, and unruffled as usual. ‘It will bean event, at least ; and events 
are precious in peaceful Elmwood.” 

“Yes, indeed,” broke in Katherine’s cousin, Kitty Ross. “We 
have here the lively variety of a tread-mill. Morning lessons, after- 
noon lessons, evening lessons; the bell going, with Miss Sarah’s rattle, 
or Miss Amy’s little tap morning, noon, and night. I say it will be an 
agreeable change to see a new face.” 

“ And it really has been hard on Miss Sarah and Miss Amy this past 
week,” said I. 

“Yes, that is the only thing that can make us tolerate this man’s 
coming ; but it cannot make us like it,” said Katherine. “ Who knows 
what this brother of Friend Halliday is like?” 

“Here is his portrait,” said Kitty, drawing down her hair to lank 
straightness, and pulling a face of sanctimonious length as she droned 
out: ‘ ‘Sisters, yea verily, I must chastise your iniquities.’ That’s the 
way he'll practise on us before he soars to the pitch of speaking in 
meeting.” 

“Kitty,” said I, “thee and Katherine are not Friends, but most of 
the rest of us are. That may be very much like acting, but not a bit 
like reality.” 

“Oh, you are none of you Quakers at heart,” said Katherine. 
“ And if you look ever so cross at me, I must say I don’t like them, I 
don’t mean Friend Halliday—and not Aunt Mary,” she went on hastily. 
“Not Miss Sarah, who is so good—not that little dove Miss Amy. 
But I do believe it’s can¢ for a young man to wear a plain coat and say 
thee and thou—unless, indeed, he never yet saw anything outside the 
circle of his own little meeting. Quaker fashions are going out.” 

“ Excuse my cousin, ladies,” said little Kitty, assuming an absurdly 
matronly air. “She talks like that sometimes; but she is young yet. 
For my part, I quite expect to see her marry a plain young man with a 
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brown cut-away coat, and walk to meeting with him in a drab bonnet 
like Aunt Mary’s.” 

‘He shall not be a ‘ plain young man,’ if there is ever any ‘he’ at 
all,” said Katherine. ‘That is one of the two points I am sure of in 
my future.” 

“ And what is the other?” asked Isabel Lynn. 

“That I shall never marry until I find some one who will call me 
Katherine.” 

“That’s easy enough, I’m sure,” said Bella. ‘‘ Thee forces that long 
name on everybody at the point of the bayonet now.” 

“ Not one of you ever really called me Katherine yet,” asserted the 
owner of the name. “ Kath’ren is the lovely name I go by. Take 
notice all, now, that you are welcome to call me Kate henceforth, 
rather than dock me of my lawful three syllables.” 

“T don’t admire ‘Margret’ as a substitute for my three syllables 
either,” said I. 

“¢Kitty’ is good enough for me,” said the younger Katherine, 
playing catch and toss with her cousin’s ball of wool. “‘ Life isn’t long 
enough for three syllables. There goes that dear study bell again! 
‘Come on, Macduff.’” 

Kitty was a little stage-struck, introducing Shakspeare upon every 
opportunity. She and Katherine had been brought up so differently 
from most of the rest of us that it was a wonder to find them 
studying in Quaker Elmwood, where our studies were severely solid, 
and our only permitted accomplishments drawing and painting. 


eae 


THE bell which Kitty Ross spoke of was not merely to announce the 
class hour. Both the governesses were in the large class-room when 
we entered it, and Aunt Mary also sat there talking to a gentleman. 
She introduced him to us, when we had taken our usual places, as 
“My brother, Selwyn Halliday, who has kindly undertaken the charge 
of the more abstruse classes for the present.” He turned round as she 
began to speak, and saluted us generally by a grave bend of the head 
and a comprehensive glance; then seated himself to listen to the 
calling of the roll, which he followed with quick, keen glances, that 
seemed to fasten in his memory each name to its proper owner. We 
inspected him more or less furtively at the same time. His coat was 
of Quaker cut and his face settled in composed gravity; but the broad 
noble brow, the clear, steady eyes, and the manly chin, proclaimed 
qualities very different from those Katherine had predicted in the 
young Friend. 

“‘He looks pretty much like other people,” whispered Kitty Ross, 
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as we were dismissed to our dormitories. “‘ But, by the way he sets his 
lips I am afraid he will prove a Tartar.” 

Our first view of Mr. Selwyn as a teacher, however, impressed us 
differently from that. It was in our Latin class, which was composed 
of the elder girls, including Kitty Ross ; who, rattle-brained though she 
was, had a special aptitude for languages. For some reason our new 
master showed on this occasion an embarrassed shyness, quite unlike 
his composure of the night before. 

‘A country bumpkin,” whispered Katherine. 

I thought, silently, that he had just realized for the first time that 
we were, after all, not less than young women, and he, after all, not 
more than a young man, and that he hardly knew how to assume the 
necessary authority of a pedagogue over us. At any rate he stammered 
in his questions, and allowed us to construe one passage of Virgil after 
another without an effort to correct inelegant phrase or careless 
construction. Katherine shot at me a significant glance which said 
plainly, “he knows no better,” and made in her first line a blunder 
which caused us to look up in surprise, for she was the acknowledged 
leader of our class. Mr. Selwyn did indeed correct this, but hesitatingly 
“‘ Yes—no—would it not be better to say”—so-and-so. Katherine’s 
lip curled again, and when her turn next came she gave the passage 
she was reading as ingeniously absurd a rendering as the famous 
“ trista lupus, the sorrowful wolf,” of Tom Brown’s schoolfellow. The 
evident audacious intention of the blunder, the suppressed titter which 
it evoked from Kitty, seemed suddenly to shock the master into 
self-possession. 

He fixed his eyes full on the fair face which had, I fancied, been 
the main cause of his discomposure, and his set lips, and the slight 
line that bent his broad forehead showed us a different expression 
from that of the moment before. 

“That will do,” said he, checking her with a gesture of quiet 
authority. ‘Margaret Morris, be kind enough to read those lines 
correctly.” 

I was so mortified at Katherine’s unaccountable ill behaviour, that I, 
too, hesitated and stumbled over a passage I could read perfectly at 
other times. Mr. Halliday closed the book suddenly. 

“This is but a test lesson,” he said, “and, though not perfectly 
satisfactory, there is no cause for discouragement, 7 there is nothing 
worse to contend with than inexperience or timidity. Katherine 
Cleveden, I must ask thee to write out this lesson and the two 
preceding pages, and bring them to class with thee to-morrow.” 

He spoke austerely, with eyes fixed steadily on her face, and waved 
his hand in dismissal. 

From this unlucky beginning dated the enmity that Kate showed to 
Mr. Selwyn Halliday. I must own that she behaved very badly. Without 
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direct disobedience or open insolence, she found means to vex, weary, 
and harass him, and her unspoken influence was certainly an example 
and an element of disturbance in the school. If it had not been for 
her, I think he would have had no more trouble in ruling us than 
Friend Halliday had, so equal did he prove himself to his difficult 
situation. He did wonderfully well in spite of some annoyances from 
malcontents. With the older girls he remained somewhat reserved and 
was formal in his manner at all times ; but with the younger ones it was 
very different, and he was often to be found at recreation times in the 
midst of a cluster of them, the brightest and most genial of elder 
brotherly companions. There was one delicate little girl, Elsie Moore, 
to whom he was always peculiarly gentle and kind. She was backward 
at her lessons, but he never lacked patience to explain, and illustrate, 
and smooth the path of learning for her feeble little feet ; even as, in 
actual fact, he often helped them by carrying her over the rough places 
in the long botanical rambles we often took that summer. 

It was a pretty sight to see the child’s worshipping gaze at him 
when he was helping or instructing her; but I sometimes saw Kate 
eye them at these times with a strange gaze that puzzled me. It 
looked like jealousy. It might be that, I began to think after awhile. 
Kate, too, had been very kind to Elsie, and the child had clung to her 
with dependent affection, from the time the elder girl had found her 
little schoolmate sobbing with home-sickness in the first dreary night at 
school, and had soothed and comforted her to rest again. She might 
be jealous of this new influence as being stronger than her own: 
which it certainly was. 


ITI. 


Mr. SELWYN Ha.uipay was so clever in botany that, under the charge of 
energetic Miss Sarah, he was permitted, contrary to general rules, very 
frequently to accompany us in our walks. Those rambles, how 
pleasant they were! How they glow in my memory now, bright with 
“the light that never was on sea or shore.” Once it was a long walk 
to a distant pond, where alone in all that section of country grew the 
odorous white water lily, a glorious wonder to most of us; once to a 
wood almost as distant. There were other rambles, whence we brought 
sheaves of ferns, treasures of blue jessamine, primrose, graceful colum- 
bine, and many another summer darling. 

Isabel Lynn was the most devoted to botany of us all that summer. 
Her herbarium and her sketch-book between them absorbed much of 
her time and attention. Curious coincidence ; for Mr. Selwyn too, 
was a devoted botanist, and drew admirably ; so Isabel had frequent 
occasion to consult him and ask his advice and assistance, and became, 
out of school, on more familiar terms with our temporary principal 
than was the case with the rest of us. 
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As we were returning from one of our rambles one half-holiday, we 
came to an old ruined mill. Isabel, having brought her sketch-book 
with her, was loudly anxious to sketch it; though the rest of us, 
laden with our botanical specimens, were unwilling to wait for her lest 
they faded and became unfit to press. But she managed to interest 
Mr. Selwyn in her drawing, and carried her point of halting the whole 
party for her pleasure. 

“If Miss Sarah had accompanied us in the place of Miss Amy, I 
fancy she would have walked the fair Isabel home straighter than this,” 
said Kitty Ross, to a little group at some distance from the sketcher. 

We all had our own ideas about Isabel’s sudden devotion to zsthetic 
pursuits. 

“T, at any rate, do not propose waiting here until supper-time,” con- 
tinued Kate. ‘‘ Let us go, girls; Mr. Selwyn will not be ready to bring 
his favourite pupil away from that mill for some time yet.” 

“‘ But those younger ones,” I objected, looking after some of them 
who had gone to a brook close by. 

** We can leave them; all but Elsie here. I shall take her because 
she looks so tired.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Halliday would not like us to go,” said Elsie, drawing 
back apprehensively. 

“We will do as we like for once without consulting him,” replied 
Kate, taking her by the hand determinedly. 

“ Better wait until I ask him,” said I, going off towards the old mill for 
that purpose. 

The master said he did not wish us to go without him, for the path 
home was an untried one; he hoped we would wait patiently a few 
minutes longer as it would be a pity to spoil the sketch when it was so 
nearly done. I carried the message back to the others. Several of 
them had crossed the fence to the meadow beyond, but at my call they 
all turned back; except Kate. She only glanced back ; and then, shaking 
her head impatiently, walked on, leading Elsie. A deep ditch crossed 
the meadow, but with some trouble she helped and lifted her little 
charge over it. We were still watching her; when from a clump of 
trees before them there sounded a threatening mutter, rising to a terrific 
bellow. A bull moved out of the shadow, confronting them with 
lowered head, straight, wicked horns, and glaring eyes; his pawing 
hoofs tossing the earth aloft in a shower. 

Elsie’s shrill scream of terror was echoed by shrieks from the lookers 
on; and a confused clatter of running, questioning, calling from the 
scattered girls was succeeded by a sound of rending bushes, as the 
master burst through them like the wind and stood amongst us. 

He asked no questions, for there in full view stood Katherine, the 
child swung behind her, pushed backward with one hand, while she 
confronted the angry brute, helpless but unflinching. 
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“Run, Elsie!” we heard her clear voice ring out. “Run to the 
ditch ; lie down in the bottom of it !” 

With rapid motion, the master caught a little scarlet scarf from Kitty 
Ross’s neck, cleared the high fence with a bound, wrenched a stake 
from it, and rushed across the meadow. Like a meteor he flashed 
between Kate’s hopeless face and her threatening foe, flaunting the 
maddening scarlet before the glaring eyes of the bull, just charging 
upon her, while he struck at the same time full and hard upon its 
matted front. The rotten stake shivered to pieces with the blow, and 
the brute, swerving from its first object of attack, charged with a furious 
roar on this fresh assailant. Soclose was he that, as the master sprang 
behind the nearest tree, the sharp horns just grazed him, striking 
violently on the obstacle between them. Once safe from that first head- 
long rush, Mr. Selwyn Halliday was master of the situation. With 
dexterous agility he shifted from tree to tree, still fluttering the red scarf, 
still luring the enraged animal farther and farther from the retreating 
girls and nearer to the end of the meadow. ‘Then, drawing near the 
boundary fence, he left his covert, flew with arrow-like swiftness over the 
open ground, leaped the fence unharmed, and after awhile reappeared, 
coming through the wood to join us. Grave and composed in appear- 
ance as usual was he, except for the slight bend of his brow and 
dilation of his eyes, which we already knew betokened some inward 
stir below that studiously calm surface. 

Katherine and Elsie had reached us safely, almost unnoticed, in the 
breathless interest with which we were watching the master. As he 
disappeared across the fence into the wood that skirted the meadow, 
Kate sank suddenly down, hiding her face on her knees, and answering 
not a word to any of us. When he joined us she rose and stood as if 
she meant to speak, but, though her lips moved, she said not a word ; 
only blushed crimson and then turned paler than before: while the 
colour rushed up into the master’s face, as, for a moment, they looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

He turned quickly away, and hastily collected us; piloting us home 
by a longer but safer way than that which led across the meadow. Soon 
he was speaking with his usual pleasant kindness to the younger girls, 
who were his especial charge, calmly steering them through the tur- 
moil of excitement which eddied about him. As to Miss Amy, she 
had been helpless. Katherine walked on rapidly, arm in arm with me 
but apart from the rest, without speaking. 

“Yes, I know, Margaret,” she said at last, looking round and meeting 
my eyes. “It is all true what you are thinking ; but don’t say it, dear, 
Humble pie is a bitter morsel, at any rate.” 
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IV. 


WE were home in good season, after all, with plenty of time to put 
our flowers in press before the tea-bell rang. I had some-small and 
delicate specimens which I wished to preserve in my album, and had 
retreated for that purpose to a recess in the small class-room, which was 
a favourite seat of mine. The room was empty when I entered it, but 
I had not occupied my recess long when the master came in. He did 
not see me, and I sat quietly at my task while he walked to and fro 
several times, and then leaned against a window and looked out at the 
sunset. I could see his profile from whereI sat. At first it was that of 
a clouded brow and bitterly set lips; but as he gazed out abstractedly, 
his face softened and brightened with a half smile, as if he forgot all 
annoyances in some pleasant dream. I thought, as I glanced across at 
him, that he looked just then more like an impassioned poet than a 
sober Quaker, and wondered with a passing thought what visions he was 
seeing. 

“Mr. Halliday,” said a low voice. I knew it was Katherine, though 
I could not see her yet; but if it had been loud as a thunder-clap, it 
could hardly have made the master start more violently. He turned, 
flushing red as the sunset to the roots of his wavy brown hair ; then he 
seemed to recover his self-control, and spoke calmly and coldly. 

“ Katherine Cleveden, I am glad to see thee: there are a few things 
I want to say to thee to-night.” 

I had no thought of eaves-dropping in sitting still. There were not 
likely to be any secrets discussed between the master and his hitherto 
troublesome pupil. I leaned forward to see whether Kate looked in one 
of her rebellious moods, wishing at the same time that she would even 
let him see her own true lovely self, instead of that proud, disdainful 
mood he seemed always to stir up within her. She did not look proud 
just then. Her hands were pressed together as she glanced up at the 
master as if about to speak, and then her head drooped again. 

“ Katherine Cleveden,” said the master, breaking the silence with his 
deep, firm voice, “ from the first day I came I have seen thee set thy will 
to make my position here an irksome and a difficult one. Older than 
most of the scholars, looked up to by many, thee could have helped to 
establish the authority thee has chosen to hinder. To-day thy disregard 
of my wishes has passed on to actual rebellion, putting thyself and the 
little child thee hast seemed to care for into great danger.” He paused 
amoment. “I say no more of that; it must have preached its own 
lesson. For me, my position here is not assumed of my own choice, 
but forced on me by duty. Now I appeal to thee, if not for conscience, 
then for worldly honour, no longer to hinder me in the discharge of that 
duty—no longer to undermine my authority by contempt, which I resent 
asa master and feel as a man.” 
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His voice, so calm at first, had deepened to excitement as he spoke, 
and it broke passionately at the last words. 

Katherine had stood fixed as a statue during thisspeech and through 
a full minute of silence that followed it ; then, proudly lifting her head 
she turned to go; but her step faltered, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into a passion of tears so violent that the sobs 
seemed to tear their way through her throat. The master was startled. 

“ Katherine!” he said, looking at her doubtfully. “Katherine!” 
he added, his voice changing to appeal. ‘“ Perhaps I have spoken 
over-harshly. If so—” 

“Oh, Mr. Halliday!” she sobbed out, breaking in on his speech 
with deprecating, outstretched hand. “Don’t! Let me speak! I 
know that I have been self-willed and unruly, and I am truly sorry. I 
meant to say this at first, but I could not. I know not what evil spirit 
has possessed me all these weeks. Will you forgive me?” 

As if the evil spirit had gone out of her in that passion of weeping, 
I saw her own good, true look in her beautiful eyes as she raised them, 
wet with tears, to the master’s face, and held out humbly her appealing 
hands to him. He looked at her for a moment, and then caught them 
in his own. 

“Katherine!” he cried again ; this time in so strange a tone that it 
startled me. But almost at the same moment he suddenly loosed his 
grasp, drew back apace, and there was a pause. 

“‘ Let there be peace between me and thee,” he said then, his calm 
voice deep and mellow. “I forget the past ”—he seemed to throw it 
behind him with a gesture of the hand—“and I trust thee in the 
future.” 

I crept out of my corner as he left the room to make confession of 
my eaves-dropping to Katherine, ashamed, though I could not help it. 
But she threw her arms round my neck with a demonstration of 
affection not usual with her. 

“‘Dear Maggie,” she said, calling me by a pet name for the first time, 
“T am only glad you heard me confess how naughty I have been 
and ask for pardon. I never knew it could be so sweet to be humbled. 
It has been a dream of perverseness and ill-temper all this time ; and 
for what, I wonder? I am glad it’s over.” 

The tea-bell rang out, and we hastened away, the tears already dry 
in her radiant eyes. 


V. 
THERE came a day so memorable at Elmwood that it stands out clear 
and distinct in my memory to its smallest particulars. I feel even now 
the oppression of the gathering storm that darkened the schoolroom at 
noon ; the violence of the rain that burst from those threatening clouds 
at last with a vehemence like that of tropical storms, 
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And yet, furiously as the rain-torrents fell, they seemed to pour for 
so short a time that I wonder yet at the devastation that followed. 

As we collected before tea that afternoon, the sun was already 
shining out from the grey cloud masses which rolled away toward the 
east, their mission done. I remember that we were reciting that 
evening a lugubrious poem beginning, 


‘* I saw a young bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array,” 


which—the governesses not being in the room—Kitty Ross was 
enacting for us with dramatic accompaniments. Spreading a white 
handkerchief over her shoulders for the “snowy array,” rubbing her 
cheeks to create the ‘‘ bright flush of joy,” snatching off the handker- 
chief as a receptacle for the “tears of the heart,” and “ passing under 
the rod” by a sudden dive beneath a neighbouring desk. Whence she 
emerged very suddenly at the sight of Stephen Scattergood looking in 
at the window. 

Stephen was Friend Halliday’s farm manager. A young man, as I now 
believe. Though at that time his tall, lank form, cast-iron face, and the 
imperturbable coolness of his unadorned speech, caused us girls to 
consider him of venerable age. 

“Young Ladies,” said he, in his blunt, unceremonious way, “if you 
want to see something grand in the way of an inundation, get leave to 
go down to the river after tea. The waters are more swollen than I 
ever saw them. How d’ye do, Miss Sarah?” he broke off, nodding 
staidly as our brisk instructress re-entered. “‘ Bring the young ladies 
down to the river after tea, ma’am. I’m just saying there’ll be some- 
thing to see, in the way of an angry, rushing torrent.” 

We went down accordingly : both the governesses and Mr. Selwyn 
Halliday heading the procession. The roar of the river, already sound- 
ing in our ears, grew louder as we traversed the lane leading to the 
broad country road: which road crossed the stream to the village 
opposite by a wooden bridge. 

Never a very placid river, it was now a broad foaming torrent ; turbid, 
roaring, threatening. Its waters had spread wide on each side their 
usual channel; and, mounting higher and higher, dashed up their 
foam, threatening the bridge which usually arched above. The opposite 
bank was lined with people ; and though we could not hear them for 
the roar of the water, we could see their excitement and commotion. 

Stephen Scattergood joined us as twilight began to darken over the 
scene. 

‘Some of the upper mills have gone, I fancy,” said he, pointing to 
some lumber and débris that came sweeping down with the current. 
“T hope no people have been washed away with them. I shouldn’t 
wonder if there would be trouble 4ere yet.” 
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A fresher, louder roar heralded an accession to the flood. We could 
see it coming, like a foamy wall, down the torrent; black logs and 
lumber tumbling into sight on its crest like rolling water monsters. 

“The great dam has broke!” shouted Stephen, excitedly. 
“ Nothing can save the bridge now !” 

At this moment some one dashed by us at full speed, making a 
strange, incoherent noise as he ran; by which we recognized him as a 
deaf and dumb boy of the village, whom everybody liked and pitied. 
A scream of warning from a hundred voices rose above the roar of the 
torrent: but it could not penetrate his dulled ears or check him in his 
course, as he ran to cross the bridge towards his home. But some one 
sped after him with a fleeter foot than his own. 

We had not missed the master from among us till we saw him shoot 
down the road and leap upon the creaky bridge, stretching his arms to 
seize the boy. Then with a great crash and shock the smiting wall of 
water swung its burden of logs and stones against the walls of the 
bridge, tearing and crumbling them away in a shapeless mass of ruin. 


VI. 


I wiLt not dwell upon the horror and consternation of that night. As 
our governesses hurried us away, they tried to quiet and reassure us by 
saying that the master had probably reached the other side of the 
bridge before it fell; but their pale, frightened faces marred the effect 
of the would-be cheering words. Stephen had hurried off to the water’s 
edge, shouting to us to go home, and that he would bring us news as 
soon as the waters would allow him to cross to the other side. 

There was no study that evening; would not have been indeed, at 
any rate, as it was the last day of the week. I can scarcely tell how 
we were soothed down to go quietly to our dormitories at an earlier 
hour than usual, obeying the warnings we received to do nothing that 
could allow a whisper of Mr. Selwyn’s danger to penetrate to that 
part of the house where Friend Halliday was slowly recovering. I know 
we went, and held our tongues, and after awhile slept ; as healthy youth 
will do, whatever betide. 

I speak for my own slumbers, at least, though they were broken 

, by frightful dreams. One of them awoke me in the early dawning, 
leaving such a feeling of oppression and horror that I could not bear 
to lie there a moment longer. I slipped noiselessly out of bed, dressed 
in haste, and making my quiet way downstairs, found to my surprise 
the great hall-door already unbolted. Taking advantage of what I 
supposed to be the negligence of the night before, I let myself out into 
the dewy freshness and stillness of the early morning. A late moon 
shed a ghostly light, contrasting with that which was strengthening in the 
east. Under the shadows of the great pear-trees on the lawn I heard 
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ripe fruit fall, and in their branches some early-rising birds stirred and 
twittered ; the only sounds to be heard, save that, too loud to be called 
a murmur though softened from the roar of the preceding night, of the 
river waters. In that direction I walked, wondering what had tran- 
spired there during the night, but knowing nothing as yet of the wide 
devastation and the loss of life caused by that memorable flood, and 
not at all prepared for the sight that met me when I came in view of 
the stream. 

The waters had lessened from the wide expanse to which they had 
spread when I saw them last, but still rushed by, turbid and tumul- 
tuous. Nearly waist-deep in the current, a dozen or twenty men, 
Stephen’s tall form conspicuous amongst them, were labouring; 
stooping, lifting stones, intercepting fragments of ruin that still came 
sweeping down, searching, it seemed, for something the waters must 
bring them; I wondered for a moment what or why. Then my eyes 
turned to the opposite bank, and saw lying there a row of figures, 
motionless, shapeless under decent coverings through which yet showed 
the unmistakable outlines of death ; and I knew that there lay the waifs 
drawn from the waters—too late. I shuddered. Death looked too 
awful in this strange aspect. And whose were those motionless forms? 
Was the face whose look of kindly cheer we knew so well hidden by 
one of those shrouding coverings ? 

I drew nearer, hoping that Stephen would see and speak to me, even 
though he would surely rebuke me for being there. Seeing the flutter 
of a woman’s dress from behind the trunk of a large tree, I hastened to 
approach a watcher standing motionless and intent. It was not till 
she turned her face to me that I knew it to be Katherine. And what 
a face it was! Ashy pale, and with dark, dilated eyes shining startlingly 
under the straight-drawn brows. 

“Kate!” I exclaimed, startled by her look, “is thee here, too, to 
see this sad sight? Oh, poor Kate! how cold thee is, and how damp 
thy dress !” 

I had a woollen shawl over my shoulders, and drawing close to her 
I put part of it round her and held it close. 

“It is colder ¢here,” she murmured, pointing to the water: and I felt 
the strong shudder that ran through her. 

“ Has the master ?>—do they know ?—is he——-?” I broke off, not 
knowing how to shape the terrible question. But she understood what 


I meant. 
“‘No,” she answered, in a dreary, hopeless way. “ Stephen is there 


yet, you see.” 
We stood for some time together in silence. It was nearly sunrise 


now. 
‘Kate, come home,” I urged ; “thee looks as if thee would be ill. 


How long has thee been here ?” 
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“‘T don’t know,” she answered, in a dreamy way. “ Yes, go, Mar- 
garet ; you go. I will stay here awhile.” 

But I insisted urgently, knowing that it would soon be time for all 
Elmwood to be astir. And I succeeded at last in drawing her away. 

The morning bell sounded as we were entering the grounds,. But 
we escaped special observation, and assembled with the others at the 
breakfast hour, in our ordinary morning costumes. 

Aunt Mary sat with us in the usual period of silent devotion that 
succeeded the reading of the morning chapter. Her eyes showed 
traces of tears; and we knew that she had heard of Mr. Selwyn’s 
disappearance, and felt that she had little hope of his safety. Aunt 
Mary occasionally gave us a few words of religious exhortation on 
these occasions. This morning she was moved to pour out a few 
words in prayer. Supplicating for larger trust in the loving providence 
of God; for hearts that could truly say, “ Thy will be done;” for 
patience under bereavement and affliction, if such must be endured ; 
for thankful hearts, if the shadow of death should mercifully pass away. 

“ Amen!” echoed a full, manly voice as she concluded. And we 
lifted our eyes to see the master standing in the doorway. 


VII. 


THE master had not escaped scatheless. A plaistered cut marked his 
broad forehead, and one arm hung in a sling; but there he was—alive 
—not seriously injured. His escape had been almost miraculous, as 
we afterwards learned. He remembered, as the bridge crumbled away 
beneath him, instinctively giving a great leap outward; which, he 
supposed, had carried him clear of the falling fragments, as he found 
himself being swept with resistless force down the current, unable, 
with his best efforts, to do more than keep himself from being totally 
submerged. He was some miles down the river before he was able to 
effect a landing. There he had found shelter in a cottage, the only 
house near, and the hurts he had received had been attended to as well 
as the limited skill of the people could do: and after several hours of 
necessary rest, he had made his way home on foot. His injuries were 
not worse than bruises and cuts; and the blow on the left arm from a 
tree that whirled against him, which would make it of little service for 
some time to come. The boy, whom he had perilled his life to save, 
had been killed at once. They found his body a few hours later under 
a mass of stone which had fallen upon him. 

All this we heard later; at present there was no room for anything 
but unquestioning joy at his sudden reappearance amongst us. Aunt 
Mary embraced him with tears, and governesses and pupils crowded 
round to congratulate him on his escape. Allcamebutone. I looked 
round for Katherine, wondering where she was: but the master’s eye 
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had gone past us all to her; and at that moment, with an exclamation, 
he broke through the crowd and stood beside her. She had fainted. 

“Give her air!” cried the master, as he supported her head with his 
uninjured arm, and motioned back the crowding, exclaiming girls. 

Don’t thee hold her up in that way, Selwyn,” said Aunt Mary; “ lay 

- her down. What on earth ails the child?” 

Then, as Kate revived, she was helped to the quiet shady room that 
was used asthe Elmwood Infirmary, and there she remained for several 
days, too unwell to resume her school duties. 

At the end of that time her aunt swooped down upon us—a dignified 
dame, pretentious and grand, in an equipage which looked to our sober 
eyes inordinately and sinfully fine, powdered coachman and tootman 
and all—and insisted on removing the invalid at once. There was a 
short leave-taking allowed us. A good many embraces and tears, a 
promise solemnly exacted from me to visit her home when the term 
should close, more kisses all round, an impatient, “Come, Katherine,” 
from her aunt, and my darling was shut in behind the carriage door— 
which seemed to mea bar falling between the past unresumable life 
and the future. Kate’s eyes still glanced out as if looking for some- 
thing they were loth to miss. At the last moment, leaning from the 
carriage window till her brow touched mine, she whispered, “Say to 
Selwyn Halliday,”—but there she hesitated : the words would not come. 
** Bid him good-by, for me,” she added hastily. Then the horses dashed 
down the drive, carrying her away from us. 

I stood there, straining my eyes after her. As they neared the gate 
I noticed a half-hidden figure leaning against a tree not far from it, and 
guessed, from the height, that it was that of the master. As the carriage 
passed the place I saw a white handkerchief flutter from the window 
fora moment. Then I ran off to the shadiest nook I could find to cry 
a little by myself in peace. Coming back to the house a half-hour later, 
I glanced down the drive and saw the tall figure still standing there, 
motionless as a stone. 


VIII. 


A Few months later found me a guest in Mr. Cleveden’s house, accord- 
ing to the promise given to Katherine at our parting, and afterwards 
enforced by her letters. 

I found Kate changed in the mere externals of appearance, as the 
butterfly is changed from the chrysalis. The plain merino dresses of 
Elmwood had given place to glistening silk and airy tulle. Kate was 
fully “come out ;” and, under her aunt’s chaperonage, proved herself 
fully equal to society’s demands upon her. But, after ail, the change in 
her was less than skin-deep. Her heart was just as warm, her manner 
as unaffected as ever, her affection was expressed more fully and tenderly 
than it had ever been. She was ripening like a fruit; tartness and 
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crudity mellowing to sweetness, day by day. It was very pleasant, the 
being with Kate in herown home. Mr. Cleveden was plain and simple 
in his ways, tenderly affectionate to his daughter, and very kind to his 
daughter’s friend. Her Aunt Marchmont was merely polite, not cordial, 
but that did not annoy me. Drives in the park ; visits to art-galleries, 
public and private; the opera; the theatres, where I received intense 
delight in the new revelation of the drama; brilliant parties, where 
I felt myself a demure shadow, but sat in my corner immensely 
amused and interested by this new aspect of life: such were the dissi- 
pations and pleasures into which Katherine led me: my one interlude 
of worldly life before I should return to my sober home and ways. She 
herself was the most brilliant figure in each scene I thought; yet I 
fancied often that there was a shadow on her brightness, a dreamy 
languor about her that made her sometimes seem in the gayest scene as 
if she were walking through dreamland. A wonderful suspicion dawned 
upon me at last——that Kate was in love. 

I think such an out-of-the-way idea would never have entered my 
simple head if it had not been that I found their constant visitor, 
Gerald Thorne, so very interesting. He was some sort of cousin or 
connection of the family, on terms of cordial intimacy there, and a man 
—lI thought it more and more every day—worthy even of Kate. That 
he cared for her I did not doubt, when I began to reason about it. I 
saw then that it must be his affection for her which prompted the great 
kindness and attention he showed me through all that wonderful 
visit. 

We were going out to an afternoon concert one day, and I went to 
Kate’s room dressed, and expecting to find her so. But she was still in 
her blue cashmere dressing-gown with her hair about her shoulders, 
leaning back in her chair with parted lips and crimson cheeks, and 
shining eyes fixed on vacancy. Pressed between her hands was a letter ; 
and my mind instantly linked the letter and the look together with what 
I felt in myself as preternatural acuteness. Something rose in my 
throat and caught my breath with a sudden pang as I would have spoken 
to her. She did not see me till I stood beside her; then she turned 
with a start, threw her arm round my waist and pressed her crimson 
cheek against mine. 

“Oh, Maggie!” she murmured in a tremulous, happy tone, “I have 
something wonderful to tell you.” 

“ Perhaps I can guess it, Kate.” 

“No, no,” she cried, hastily, closing my lips with her hand, “do not 
guess! let me tell you all to-night. Why, am I so late?” rousing her- 
self to notice my dress. “‘ Help me, Margaret, and I will be ready very 
soon. By the time the concert is over evening will have almost come.” 

That night Mrs. Marchmont went to the opera with a party of friends, 
having vainly tried to persuade her niece to accompany them, She 
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civilly invited me, also, but evidently did not expect me to go without 
Katherine. I made some pretext to go to my room later, and sat there 
by the glimmering fire and thought out my own thoughts. The hall 
bell rang. 

“‘ That is Gerald Thorne,” I cried. ‘And Kate is waiting for him. 
She expects him this evening as she never expected him before.” 

A long while afterwards—a half hour, an hour perhaps—I was not 
counting the time well just then—there came another ring. I roused 
myself and determined to go down then, thinking it might be pleasanter 
to Kate to have me there, with some indifferent visitor breaking in on 
their evening. The new comer met and greeted me as I passed through 
the hall. It was Gerald Thorne himself. I looked at him in a sort of 
maze, my mind was so full of the preconceived picture. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Have you been seeing ghosts?” he asked. ‘Or do 
you take me for one, Miss Margaret ?” 

“‘T was only surprised to see thee,” I answered, trying to resume my 
own commonplace way. 

Gerald laughed again. ‘That is meant for satire, I suppose,”’ said 
he, “and means that I am always to be seen here. Perhaps it would 
be wiser to make my visits less common affairs, but I am not strong 
enough to withstand temptation.” 

But who was Kate’s visitor then? He rose from her side as we 
entered the room and came forward holding out his hand to me. It 
was Selwyn Halliday, in his coat of Quaker cut as we had always known 
him, but with a face we had never known, open, alert, eager, radiant as 
that of Apollo. 

Mr. Cleveden entered the room a few minutes later, and directly all 
fell easily into a flow of conversation in which there was little or nothing 
of the formality usually experienced between new acquaintances. There 
was a powerful simplicity and directness about Selwyn Halliday’s 
manner which was equal, though differently so, to the ease given by 
much intercourse with society. It was natural high-bred ease, quite free 
from the formalism which a stranger might have expected in him. I 
could see that Mr. Cleveden was exceedingly pleased with his new 
acquaintance. 

Kate was unusually silent. I scarcely heard her voice until Gerald 
Thorne opened the piano and asked her to sing for us. Then as she 
took her seat she turned to Selwyn Halliday, and said, using, for the 
first time I had ever heard it seriously from her lips, the sweet quaint 
phrase of the Society of Friends, “I will sing something I think Z/ee will 
like. They call it new, but it seems to me almost as old as life itself” 

And she sang “ Ruth and Naomi,” then newly set to music. I had 
heard it already and loved it, but I thought then I had never heard it 
so sung before; had never heard anything equal to the passionate, 
pathetic earnestness of Katherine’s voice as she sang “ The Lord do 
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so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” It 
sounded like a vow. 

Kate came stealing into my room that night in her long white night- 
dress. She came close, put her hands on my shoulders, and whispered, 
“ Now you may guess, Margaret.” 

“T have guessed,” said I, bravely. ‘‘Somebody loves thee and thee 
loves him.” 

She gave mea little squeeze and put down her head on my shoulder. 
“Tsn’t it strange?” she murmured. ‘I hope papa will be pleased. He 
is so good and kind he must like what is for my happiness.” 

“He will not be surprised, I think,” said I. “Even I who have 
known Gerald Thorne so short a time guessed the truth, thee sees.” 

“Gerald Thorne !” she ejaculated, raising her head suddenly to look 
at me. “You don’t think I mean him! Little simpleton! you must 
know better than that who Gerald Thorne cares for !” 

“Who is it then?” I stammered, quite confounded. “Not——” 

“Yes,” she finished, in her softest, deepest voice. ‘It is Selwyn.” 






Do you think it an odd match, readers? Many people did: my 
husband for one. (You may conjecture who he is if you are a better 
guesser than I proved myself.) Mr. Cleveden did, for another. 
Though he made no serious opposition to the union, and is now the 
best of friends with his son-in-law. Aunt Marchmont raged and talked 
to Kate about “ throwing herself away on that dreadful broad-brimmed 
quaker.” No one listened to her, and it did no great harm. 

Odd or not, their marriage is—so I think, and tell Gerald—the hap- 
piest in the world—one excepted. 

In spite of Kate’s school-girl resolutions, she always says “thee” to 
her husband ; and the last time I visited them I absolutely heard him 
call his stately Katherine ‘‘ X7tsie.” 

















FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


I. 
" ()’ course, sister mine, the insolent Austrian could have but one 
answer from Lucia da Cavarra?” And the handsome boy, 
lying on the grass at her feet, looked up in the beautiful face so like 
his own, with a glance full of proud love. 

They were the same age, eighteen ; orphans for over two years ; with 
no relative in the world, as far as they knew, save a distant one—the 
Mother Superior of a neighbouring Sisterhood of Charity. 

They were much alike; the more so that while the girl, maturing 
earlier, had nearly attained her full height, the youth had not. Delicately 
featured, slightly made, like her, the down scarcely yet on his chiselled 
lip, his resemblance to her was greater, perhaps, than it would be 
when he should attain the manhood of which his youth gave such 
rich promise. 

She laid her hand on the broad, fine brow, and answered : “ Andrea 
mio, I would sooner bury myself, dead or alive, than be wife to an 
Austrian. And this man, this Valdenstein, his hand stained with 
Italian blood, how dare he address himself to a Cavarra?” she cried, 
with a passion that made her look ten times more beautiful than before. 
“My answer was simple. I tore his letter in half and sent it back. 
He may be governor of this town, perhaps, but never of this daughter 
of Venice. Oh Andrea, for freedom from this hated yoke I would sell 
my life inch by inch.” , 

‘I would live in hopeless captivity,” said the young man, steadily, 
“and that is a fate worse than death.” 

He laid his handsome head back on her robe as it swept round her 
in heavy folds, and she was about to reply ; but at that moment a man 
in the dress of an Austrian gendarme came up, and as both brother 
and sister sprang to their feet, said, ‘You are the Signora Lucia 
Cavarra?” 

“Tam. What then?” 

“Then, madam, you must accompany me.” 

“Where? and on what charge? by what authority?” demanded 
the young Andrea, haughtily. 

“Signor, this lady is under suspicion of conspiracy against the 
government.” 

“Tt is false,” said the youth, “ and 4 

“Then she will doubtless clear herself,” interrupted the phlegmatic 
German. “At present the signora will come quietly, or my painful 
duty would be to employ force.” 
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Andrea looked so much on the point of putting force in use then 
and there that the brave sister stayed him, terrified for his safety. 

“ Hush, Andrea, de nothing now. It would be worse than useless.” 

“True, signora,” said the gendarme, who seemed not unkindly 
disposed. “ Will it please you to have a fiacre?” 

“ Certainly,” said Andrea Cavarra, quickly. “This will pay for one,” 
and he slipped double the sum required into the man’s hand. “ You 
will let me know where they put her.” 

The Austrian nodded in the affirmative: and so the brother and 
sister parted. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for an English reader, safe under law, to 
comprehend the sickening alarm of these arrests: the loved one 
dragged away on a vague charge, thrown into, perhaps, a secret prison; 
dangerous to inquire for. Try and comprehend the suffering the poor 
brother, helpless to save, went through in the following days; 
ignorant of where she was, until at last one night, near home, a man 
stumbled against him, hastily begged pardon, in thick bad Italian, and 
hurried on, leaving a paper in Cavarra’s hand. 

Once safe in the house he read these lines : 


“For Heaven’s sake save me! I am in a dungeon in the Castle—in 
the hands of Valdenstein, my more than life in danger. Send me 
at least the means of death ; a Sceur would perhaps pass. 

“ Lucia.” 


Now, indeed, such terror fell on the boy’s bold heart as for a second 
almost numbed it. He saw now the whole villanous scheme. His 
sister was at the mercy of that most dangerous of all enemies—a 
scornfully rejected suitor. - Save her? yes, if he burned the town 
down. 

He flew up to the convent presided over by his relative, Teresa 
Bagnolo. 

In a gloomy prison in the castle fortress sat Lucia Cavarra, her head, 
her whole form drooping, sick at heart, with such terror as only a 
woman can know. Would her messenger fail her? She had bribed 
him largely, and pledged him double the hour he admitted one of the 
Sisters of San Guiseppe to see her. Every step outside made her 
tremble lest it should be the Count Valdenstein, and her ear, painfully 
acute, caught every sound. Now she heard the heavy step of a man 
without, the lock turned, the door swung back. Then a figure entered 
and the door closed. Not the governor but a tall woman in the black 
and white robes of a Sceur de Charité. 

“Ah! this is kind, cara sorella. Did Andrea send you?” 

But the nun clasped the prisoner close. “It is Andrea himself, | 
come to save his darling. Hush, Lucia,no word; it must be! Me 
he can only kill, but you—listen! Our good relative lent me. this 
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sacred garb to put over my own; we change; you will easily pass 
out, then fly to Teresa and she will conceal you, or send you to 
England.” 

“‘ Never, while you live, Andrea. I cannot do this. He will kill 
you,” she said, clinging passionately to him. 

“ Hush, hush! Quick—it must be done. I shall escape, perhaps. 
What is my life against my sister’s safety? Quick, Lucia.” 

Forced to yield, the exchange was soon made. Then there came an 
agonized parting, and the two separated. The gaoler let out the 
sister, the brother remained in the prison triumphant. His darling 
was saved, and as it was already dusk, the gaoler, in entering with food, 
did not notice any difference. The bowed form in its velvet robe was 
apparently the same as before. It was not till late the next morning 
that any one came in, and then, attended by the gaoler, the governor 
himself entered the prison. He stopped in a blank surprise that was 
even ludicrous, as his eye fell, not on his intended victim, but on the 
slight form, and bold, haughty face of her brother. ‘‘Ha! what is 
this? whom have we here?” he almost shouted, with an oath too 
blasphemous to be written here. 

“ Andrea da Cavarra,” said the young Venetian coolly. ‘At your 
service, Signor Conte.” 

The governor uttered a fierce German exclamation, and lifted a 
glittering weapon to strike the speaker; but a yet more cruel thought 
arrested his hand. 

**No,” he said, ferociously ; “death were release; captivity—death ! 
Here, then, rot out existence, knowing that this girl will in a few hours 
be mine on my own terms.” 

“Do your worst,” cried the Venetian, scornfully. “To my own fate 
I am utterly indifferent since my sister is saved, and for ever beyond 
your reach. Torture this body if you choose, shut it in here for life, 
I care not! I glory in suffering for Lucia.” For one moment 
Valdenstein gazed on his captive in utter amazement; such a soul, 
such self-sacrifice was absolutely beyond his comprehension. 

“Be a martyr, then!” he said, with a grim hoarse laugh; “a few 
months will wonderfully alter your tone.” 

“Never!” replied Cavarra steadily, and in his eye there was a look 
before which the tyrant quailed. He turned and left the dungeon. It 
was years before that iron door opened to the brave boy. 


II. 


Att search after Lucia Cavarra failed. Ernest Von Valdenstein was 
baffled entirely by woman’s wit. Lucia never left the town, but 
somehow it got about in the neighbourhood that the two Cavarre had 
fallen under Austrian notice, and fled secretly. Then as time went on 
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people thought they were dead, or at least utterly vanished, and so 
they were nearly forgotten. None guessed that the one lay hidden in 
a dungeon, and the other in a convent, disguised under the veil of a 
Sceur de Charité—both victims of a bad man’s passion and revenge. 

Lucia sat by a window, bending over some fine embroidery for the 
service of the altar. Look on the soft outline, the sweet mouth and 
patient brow; would you recognize the proud, bright, brilliant Lucia 
Cavarra in this gentle, chastened woman? Seven years she had sought 
every means to rescue her brother, refusing to believe in his death till 
failure after failure crushed hope of his release, and the poor heart was 
almost broken. ‘Then in its sorrow the beauties of religion found their 
way into the once proud nature, and as years passed by patient 
resignation had taken the place of agonized hope and schemes of 
vengeance. No vows bound her to the Sisterhood, but by the leave of 
her aunt—the Superior—she wore the habit which so well had sheltered 
her, and in her gratitude did all the work she could within the walls. 

But now as Lucia sat she heard steps, and the Mother Superior 
entered, a sweet, cheery little woman of middle age. “ My dear child,” 
she began, at once, ‘have you heard the news ?” 

“You mean, Madre dolce, that our Italian standard is raised in 
Lombardy,” and her brow flushed. “ Yes, I know.” 

“ And our army is,in want of nurses,” continued the superior. “Some 
of our Sisters are going at once. Ah, you start, Lucia—your eyes 
brighten.” 

“‘{ will go too—oh, please let me go, Madre.” The hands were 
clasped passionately—the old strong, energetic, active nature woke at 
once to new life, but a life now rightly directed. “I am more fitted for 
such work than this,” flinging down the embroidery. ‘“ Let me go.” 

“Go, and God be with thee, my daughter,” said Teresa Bagnolo, 
kissing her tenderly. “ Go, and carry consolation amongst the wounded 
and dying.” 


A desperate battle had been fought, and the bright southern moon 
falls on a ghastly scene of blood and carnage; of dead and dying and 
wounded ; beaten Austrian and victorious Italian, equal here at least. 
A fearful sight, but it does not appal those brave, true women who, ac- 
companying the searching parties, are seeking those in whom life is still 
left. One especially, a tall, slight woman, whose veil is drawn close, 
seems incapable of weariness, but returns again and again, binding up 
wounds, administering restoratives, and helping to convey the sufferers 
into camp. 

Now she moves forward in advance of the little troop to whom she 
is attached, and the moonlight falls full on that beautiful pitying face as 
she bends over the corpses which lie thickly around. “ Dead—dead,” 
she murmured, and for a moment the bold spirit sickened at the carnage. 
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“Ha! what is that?” A groan close by, then silence; she listened 
-intently till another groan guided her, and then searching carefully she 
found the wounded man an Austrian, whose rich uniform showed him 
to be of rank, but whose face was so disfigured that perhaps his own 
mother would have failed to recognize him. Lucia knelt down and 
lifted the sufferer’s head so as to force some of the brandy she carried 
between the lips, while scarcely raising her soft voice in the clear air, 
she called her troop. 

“Ola! here is one living still.” 

“Who are you? I am dying.” The voice was very feeble, the accent 
husky, the speech Austrian ; but through it all something made Lucia 
start and tremble. “ Let me die—only—more brandy—who are you— 
and—those men?” ‘The heavy, glazing eyes stared up at the soldiers 
now round them. Their commander said, “She is a Sister of Charity ; 
we are going to take you into camp to be looked after.” 

The Austrian tried to lift himself, but fell back against Lucia. 

“For pity’s sake let me die here. My wounds are mortal—only I 
must first undo—Oh ! how can I die without her pardon ?” 

“He wanders,” said one. 

“Hush!” said Lucia, sternly; “he is dying. Whose pardon?” 
she asked, bending over him. ‘“ Who are you?” 

“‘T am—Count Valdenstein. Give me brandy—ah—good! Leave 
me alone, only—” the words came slow and weak—“ in mercy carry 
one message for me.” 

“To whom?” she said, still forcibly controlling herself. 

“To her—to Lucia Cavarra.” 

For one second that calm face was uplifted with a look those around 
never forgot. Then she said, quietly, “It is Lucia Cavarra who sup- 
ports you.” 

“ Lucia! herself!” cried the dying man, as if roused into a momentary 
energy. “How dare I ask your forgiveness—I who have robbed you 
_of your brother all these years? But it is not too late. Take off my 
signet ring; it will open his prison door. And oh! can you pardon a 
wretch such as I am?” 

“Even as I hope to be forgiven,” said Lucia, gently. “And I 
know = 

‘Sorella mia, he is dead,” said the captain, and gently transferred 
the signet ring to Lucia’s finger. Then fatigue, the tension, the sudden 
hopes asserting their sway, and she sank down insensible on the battle- 
field. 

The young officer lifted her in his strong arms and carried her back 
into the camp. 





Scarcely could the sunlight find its way into that gloomy prison, but 
such as.there .was:fell: full on the noble self-devoted captive, who seven 
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years ago had taken his place within those walls to ransom his sister’s 
safety. 

Worn and haggard was that handsome and now bearded face, but the 
delicate features, above all, the beautiful eyes, were the same ; matured, 
altered, grave, and melancholy, wearing a settled look of proud resigna- 
tion and stern endurance. The subtle figure had attained to a noble 
stature, but slight and graceful as in the youthful days when its height 
passed unchallenged for his sister’s and thus set her free at the cost of 
his own liberty. His dress, his noble appearance was still as before, 
that of the refined gentleman, for Valdenstein had not carried his cruel 
revenge into such mean details of oppression. Captivity itself was bitter 
enough ; that alone, he knew, was slowly wearing out the life of the 
youth by inches, and he cared not to hasten the freedom of friendly 
death by extra means. 

There he stood now with the slim hands crossed on his breast, his 
dark eyes uplifted to the barred window, through which some few sun- 
beams strayed; so intent was his gaze, so wrapt and absent his thoughts, 
that the ear did not hear the heavy door open; still less a light step 
enter the prison. Yet there she stood, close by—the sister for whose 
sake he had sacrificed himself with a devotion worthy of 2 woman, 
without one murmur, one wish that he had acted otherwise. 

Motionless as himself she stood, his living likeness, his very shadow, 
till perhaps that silent presence spread round him like a mystic halo of 
love and peace, for with a sudden start and almost wild look he turned. 
The next moment Lucia was clasped close to the prisoner’s breast, a 
hold from which no human power could have torn her. 


Long captivity had done its work even on that fine vigorous frame. 
Cavarra’s whole nervous system was prostrated and impaired, and the 
physicians ordered him away on foreign travel for change of scene; 
promising the anxious sister that a couple of years would see a complete 
restoration to health. 

So the two left Serranto on their travels and came to England, and 
visited London. There are many who, if they chanced to see this little 
tale, would recognize the brother and sister; though few, if any, of those 
who met them in the world are acquainted with their story. If they 
were, they would probably cease to be surprised at that close, deep love 
and devotion to each other which has made the most brilliant offers of 
marriage fail to separate Lucia from Andrea da Cavarra. 


—MhOLB LER 











MOSAIC. 


Pi&cE by piece our lives are put together ; 
Piece by piece we plan the perfect whole ; 
Fitting in the grey and purple shadows 
With the golden flashes of the soul ; 
Brown and russet-red of way-side travel, 
Tender blue which marks the light above, 
Pearly gleams of joy, fair green of promise, 
Clouds of hate, and rosy tints of love. 


































Noble temples rear their marble columns 
’Midst the spreading foliage of the land— 
Temples proud of honour, wealth, and learning, 

Built on rock, it may be, or on sand ; 
Here and there a broken pillar lyeth 
Prostrate in the dust; while some gay flow’r 
Twines around the shaft its loving tendrils, 
Hides the basement in a leafy bow’r. 


Ah! each day a little stone is added, 
Once cemented, always to remain ; 

Ah ! each act is gone from us for ever, 
Never, never, to return again : 

If the colours seem not quite harmonious, 
And the pattern scarcely yet complete, 

Still, at the great Master’s awful bidding, 
Must the work be laid before His feet. 





Will He deign to use it for His building— 
For the flooring ’neath His golden Throne ? 
Will He spurn it as a thing unworthy 
Of the wond’rous polished Corner-Stone ?— 
Of the Corner-Stone whose glorious beauty 
Gives to ev'ry meanest part a grace ; 
Making each imperfect, dim mosaic 
Seem well suited to its honoured place. 
Emma RuHopEs. 























MR. AND MRS. MAYAL. 


s HEY are playing Ze Désir/” cried Harrison Leeds, waving an 
imaginary baton with a white glove in the air, in perfect time 
with the band in the hall. And he put out his hand to the lady beside 
him. 
“Can you resist those strains?” he asked. And she let him draw 
her arm within his own, and lead her away. 
On the elastic floor they joined the waltzers. And the soft lace of 





her dress floated out its mazy clouds, and the soft hair fluttered its. 


pennon of curls, and the soft hand lay like a little bird in his. 

“One more turn!” he cried. And away they twirled, unwinding 
those Beethoven links of sound with twinkling feet and airy motion. 

“Yet one more turn!” he craved again. And then the countless 
skirts of tulle and tarletan and lace settled into stillness, drifting away 
like mountain mist from the chalked floor. 

“‘ How pretty she is! ” 

“Leeds thinks so;” and two gentlemen moved off through the 
rooms. 

Another gentleman—a quiet, well bred, ordinary looking person— 
hearing this colloquy, glanced up from his téte-a-téte with a sort of 
Flora M’Ivor girl, and regarded Harrison Leeds and his companion 
with some earnestness. Mr. Leeds is fanning her with a glittering fan 
of pearl and sandal-wood; but it is a July night, there is no breeze 
stirring, and the room feels stifling after the waltz. 

“Will you go out on the balcony again?” he proposes. She 
assents, rising in the white foam drapery. Just then the ordinary- 
looking gentleman turns as she passes, and speaks. 

““T wouldn’t, Kate; you'll take cold now.” 

“ There’s very little air, Mr. Mayal,” Leeds interposes. 

“* But she is so heated, Mr. Leeds.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better not,” the lady amiably acquiesces ; “we 
will walk in the hall—that will do.” And they leave the saloon, nod- 
ding pleasantly to Mr. Mayal, and turn into the long entrance-hall, 
where the band plays and the light has a soft rose shade. And Mr. 
Mayal goes back to his talk with the M’Ivor girl; but all the time 
he is thinking, “I wonder if she likes Leeds?” “ Likes” means a 
good deal in Mr. Mayal’s calm phraseology.. “ Leeds is a handsome 
fellow, and a gentleman;” and he looked up and saw the “ handsome 
fellow ” stooping to fasten the lady’s bracelet. 

You are thinking Mr. Mayal is a rival—or brother, perhaps? Mr. 
Mayal is the waltzer’s husband. That is Mrs. Robert Mayal who 
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stands under the pale rose-lights of the hall chandelier while Mr. Leeds 
adjusts her bracelet. And in consequence of just such little amicable 
scenes as the above, Mr. and Mrs. Mayal are called a model couple— 
a pair of turtle-doves. 

Four years ago, come June, Robert Mayal led Catherine Gates to the 
altar. It was the briefest wooing that ever sped. Three months 
before marriage they had never seen each other. The whole thing was 
ordained by family powers. And this was the way. 

One day Catherine found herself an orphan with not money enough 
to buy herself another pair of gloves—she who had bought them by the 
dozen and by the box all her lifetime. Before she realized the incon- 
venience fully, however, the junior partner of the firm of Gates, Geer 
and Co., Robert Mayal, came from India to see to her—which meant 
by the cool reasoning of Joshua Geer, to marry her. “No father, no 
mother nor brother, and the only daughter of our unfortunate partner” 
—John Gates risked his whole fortune in a private speculation, and 
then died penniless,—‘“‘ we must do something for her ; the best thing 
to do is to marry her. I can’t marry her, for I’m already married ; but 
you can, Mayal.” 

The advice did not strike young Mayal as odd or irregular. So he 
packed his portmanteau and came overland to see to the house here, 
and to Catherine Gates—that is, to marry herif he liked her. Arriving 
in due course, he spent a few hours in necessary business, and then 
presented himself to Catherine. The household was not yet broken 
up, though dreadfully uncomfortable, from the new rule of a fortieth 
cousin’s wife who was to purchase the moveables. And so he met 
Catherine in the prettiest little boudoir in the world, and she the prettiest 
thing in it—a little fair piece of loveliness, clad in deep mourning for 
her father. He had not expected to see such a fairy, and began to 
pity her as he would a stray kitten. And Catherine? The dark 
brown, sensible young man, who talked so sympathizingly of her dead 
father, and gave her Mr. Geer’s condolences, wakened all her respect 
and confidence. 

And when on the third interview he modestly placed his hand and 
fortune at her disposal, she accepted him with a feeling of escape from 
some dreadful nightmare—the nightmare of lonelines and poverty. So 
he took her father’s place at the head of the London house, and with a 
patent of ease—for he was a gentleman born and bred—adapted himself 
to his new life. Mayal was a gentleman, I have said ; I mean that in 
all its length, and breadth, and depth. He was a gentleman in gene- 
rosity, in temper, and refinement. Mrs. Mayal was just as much of a 
jady. And so the world said they were a model couple. 

That night, after the waltz, and after the guests were all gone, and 
the pretty mistress of the house was picking up her fan and flowers 
preparatory to going to her room, her husband turned from the memo- 
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randum book over which he had been absorbed for the last few 
moments—turned and called her. “Kate!” 

Her foot was on the stair, but she turned. “Do you want me, 
Robert ?” 

The sweet face with its waiting look, the sweet voice with its kindly 
tone—did he see and recognize it all? ‘Yes, I want you a moment, 
Kate.” And she dropped down upon the fauteuil opposite him. 

“T only wish to tell you, Kate, that I am going out to India—going 
to-morrow morning. I have put off telling you until the last moment 
because I did not wish to give you pain sooner than I could help.” 

He watched her closely as he said this—closely but very kindly- 
She received the news with some surprise: wanted to know if there 
was any business trouble ; was glad there was not ; asked if somebody 
else couldn’t go as well; and altogether was sorry and interested for 
him. 

“T cannot wait for the next mail. But I am troubled for the care 
that will come upon you, Kate. Ray will take all possible trouble from 
you.” 

“Oh! don’t think of that, Robert. I shall do very well. Yes, Ray 
will attend to all my wants and necessities. You know when you were 
away last winter how prompt he was. . It hardly seemed as though you 
were absent.” 

He bent over his memorandum-book with a contracted brow, run- 
ning his finger down the page in great apparent earnestness, while she 
pulled out the falling flowers from her falling hair, and shook out the 
soft light tresses till she was enveloped in a yellow mist. 

Her husband looked up, and thought of what he had overheard : 
“How pretty she is!” and “ Leeds thinks so.” 

Perhaps that was why he next spoke. ‘‘ Are those the flowers Mr. 
Leeds sent, Kate?” 

She roused to animation. ‘Yes; are they not beautiful? See, here 
is a spray of jasmine, and these are lilies and ferns. But I forgot that 
you don’t take an interest in flowers.” 

“Leeds has quite a passion for these things, hasn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes; and good taste. He promises to help me to rearrange 
the conservatory this winter—it will be such a thing for me.” A little 
weary sigh came from behind the memorandum-book. Then Mrs. 
Mayal started, saying, kindly, “ But how stupid I am, Robert! Tell 
me if you want anything attended to that I can do before you go.” 

“Nothing, dear. Wilson will pack my things. To-morrow morn- 
ing I shall already be on my journey.” 

He put out his hand, and she came and placed her little warm palm 
in it, and bent her head down to receive his kiss, all her lovely cloud 
of hair falling round him. Slipping his other arm around her, he held 
her gently a moment longer, but did not speak. She looked at him 
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more earnestly as he released her, and said, “ You are worrying about 
leaving me at home, Robert. I assure you I can manage very well. 
I am sorry you have to go. Take good care of yourself, and don’t be 
anxious about me here.” 

Among the callers in Mrs. Mayal’s drawing-room the day following 
the party, Harrison Leeds shone, as usual, the most brilliantly. He 
discussed art, religion, and politics; talked of the rare specimens 
he would add to the newly-to-be-arranged conservatory; and went 
through all the botanical lists with the facility of a student. Then 
Speaking of music, he accompanied Mrs. Mayal in a little French 
chanson with admirable taste and skill: and they talked of poets and 
poetry ; and Mrs. Mayal, who was enchanting in recitations, was pre- 
vailed upon to recite portions of Tennyson’s “ Maud;” and every one 
thought she was a fit representative of the 


** Queen rose of the rosebud-garden of girls.” 


In going away, the two gentlemen who commented upon her attrac- 
tions and Mr. Leeds’s admiration the night before again renewed the 


topic. 
“‘ How queerly people are married! Mayal, now, is a good gentle- 
manly fellow, but no more taste—. Completely absorbed in his ledger 


and the East India trade! I don’t believe he knows the Mater 
Dolorosa from the Cenci. And what an accomplished little thing that 
wife of his is. How she sings, how she reads, and how she talks! 
Bah! Leeds ought to have had her, don’t you see?” 

“Tut! you can’t arrange the world to your fastidious liking, Drake. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayal seem to me the happiest couple alive.” 

“Yes, negatively happy—the calm of a dead sea. Did you perceive 
how coolly she takes his sudden departure for India ?” 

“ Bosh—negatively happy! Let her be thankful for negative 
happiness, as you call it, and the calm of dead seas,” 

“Well, if that is to be the way, what sense is there in cultivating 

- the higher needs? I do not say I want Mrs. Mayal to awaken mow to 
a conception of her capabilities in loving ; but I do say that I deplore 
the circumstances, or blind destiny, that consigned this woman to so 
prosaic an existence.” 

“Drake, you know what Dunn says—queer, quaint Mat Dunn?” 

“What ?” 

“* Be good, and you'll be happy.’ A school-boyish sounding phrase 
enough, but with quizzical gravity he'll end his letters to that dandy 
prig, Holland, with the simple little sentence. So I'll end this teasing 
topic for you in the same manner. Let Mrs. Mayal be good, and 
she'll be happy.” 

But this opinion of Mr. Drake’s was only one of his “notions,” as 
his friend would have said. The general idea was that Mr. and Mrs. 
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Mayal were the happiest couple alive. If Mrs. Mayal took her husband’s 
project of a trip to India very coolly, she took it very sensibly, too ; 
for in a few days Mr. Mayal’s uncle and aunt, nice elderly people, were 
sent for by Kate and domiciled with her, to play propriety in the 
absence of the master. So whenever visitors called, they invariably 
encountered a very respectable dragon in the shape of a charming old 
lady, with one of those rose-in-the-snow complexions, and mien of 
stately ease, guarding the princess. And when a reception brought 
Mr. Leeds and Mr. Drake and the rest of the agreeable men into the 
elegant princess’s presence, in place of the prince they were welcomed 
by a stalwart old gentleman somewhere in the sixties, whom Mrs. 
Mayal called “Uncle Warde.” And the world, seeing all this dis- 
cretion on the part of such a pretty princess, clapped its hands 
applaudingly. And so the summer went on. 

But Mrs. Mayal failed to receive the letter from Paris which her 
husband had faithfully promised to write. 

“Tam sure he wrote, Madam,” said Ray, the confidential old clerk, 
who had accompanied Mr. Mayal as far as the French capital. “ For 
he hurried me off with a pile of letters before the mail closed, as he 
wanted, he said, Mrs. Mayal to receive hers on Saturday. So it must 
have miscarried.” 

“Very likely,” Mrs. Mayal thought, and answered. 

The time went on, bringing, in regard to letters, better luck. Mr. 
Mayal had arrived safely at Calcutta. A brief letter came for Mrs. 
Mayal; that was all; and in answering, Mrs. Mayal, always mindful 
of annoying others by errors and mistakes, said nothing of the missing 
letter that she had failed to receive. Neither did she complain of the 
shortness of his communication: he must have so many business 
letters to write. 

And so, as I have said, the months went on; and in the fall of the 
year the princess and her two dear dragons, and all her brilliant train 
of admirers, were back again, after the autumn at the sea-side. And 
then the much-talked-of conservatory revolution was begun, and day 
after day Harrison Leeds would gallop down with a “rare specimen,” 
or instructions about a bulb, sometimes bringing Rosemere, the great 
horticulturist, with him, and sometimes Matt Dunn, who knew all about 
exotics. And one day, when this last-mentioned individual was there, 
Drake dropped in, and brought a piece of news which startled them. 
Somebody had married somebody, and the whole May Fair circle was 
up in arms, because it was the most unheard-of, absurd, ill-advised thing 
—a foolish love-match, and not a cent to keep the flame agoing. And 
Drake went on in his romantic way, calling] it “splendid,” and “an 
example every man and woman ought to follow.” 
“Why don’t you follow it, then?” Dunn asked him. 
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“Me?” twisting a maize-coloured glove round the whitest finger, 
sending out a diamond sparkle. ‘I’m not a marrying man.” 

“You are a theorist, Drake; that’s what you are.” 

Drake grew vehement; declaring himself willing to act upon his 
theories if the occasion required. 

“Only give you a chance, eh?” Dunn resumed—“ the chance of an 
affaire du ceur. I'd like to see you do it, Drake; I wish you could 
have the chance. Imagine him!” And Matt Dunn picked up the 
maize-coloured glove, and gently stroked its mellow softness. 

Drake was getting anoyed, and Mr. Leeds, who had been an inter- 
rested listener, spoke. ‘I don’t see why it is so difficult a thing for 
aman to decide between a few personal luxuries, more or less, and 
his affections. Surely we are not so effeminate as all that, Mr. Dunn?” 

Mr. Dunn gaily applauded. ‘Good! good! Leeds joins our 
ranks, Drake. Give him a chance, too, and he’d run away from all 
the world for love of some fair damsel.” 

“T would—I would, indeed—and count the world well lost.” 

What was it that threw that sudden spell of silence over the group? 
Was it the sudden passion that rang through the young man’s tones—or 
the vivid flush that rose to his cheek—or the swift glance that fell upon 
the fair hostess—or all three together? A door had opened, as it were, 
into some unguessed tragedy. And over its threshold they saw— 

‘* A speck of fire that lit the place.” 

Mrs. Mayal alone seemed undisturbed in her repose. She sat 
there with the little hands locked loosely together in her lap, her eyes 
down, and a certain hush about her that was like a guard from evil. 

Mr. Dunn, recovering himself first, tossed the maize-coloured glove 
back to its owner with a quaint jest that broke the momentary pause, 
and sent the conversation on again. And they stayed long enough to 
change the tone into another channel. But as they were saying their 
adieux, Mr. Dunn, coming last, lingered a moment over the pretty, fair 
hand ; and then, in his curious, grave, sweet manner, gave his favourite 
charge, mixed with a little merry speech that clothed it gracefully, “ Be 
good, and you'll be happy.” 

For a moment, the soft, wistful eyes looked into his with a shy expres- 
sion of doubt that was half pain ; but something she met there brought 
only the sweetness to the surface, and her gentle voice replied, “I wilb 
try, Mr. Dunn.” And Mr. Dunn—queer, quaint Matt Dunn, who was 
always half-laughing, half-serious—dropped all his banter; and made a 
remark, as if thinking aloud, when they walked down the street. “ That 
woman is a little saint.” Leeds’s eyes flashed and his lip trembled ; 
but Mr. Dunn went on. “And the man that could hurt her with a 
word or thought deserves a halter.” 

After this ripple upon the smooth social stream, the winter passed 
with no further evidence of emotion. 
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In the meantime letters from India were seldom and brief, and 
spring brought no mention of a return. It was almost a year since 
Mr. Mayal went away. In the meantime, too, Mr. Leeds had not only 
rearranged the conservatory, and established an aquarium for his 
friend Mrs. Mayal, but he had established for himself a reputation at 
once enviable and honourable in the scientific world of letters. Added 
to his horticultural knowledge, there was a deeper passion underneath. 
While he was making himself agreeable and useful over ferns and 
jasmines, he was also in the interim making for himself an immortal 
name by certain geological researches, and an eloquent treatise thereon. 
Then came the crowning triumph, when he delivered his eloquent 
lecture upon the subject before the Scientific Association. 

Such a success! So modest, too, and so wise, and the most perfect 
gentleman—kind, courteous, and cultivated! That was the way 
society talked, and Mr. Leeds was made a lion forthwith. Straight 
from his crowning triumph that evening he came to the usual ending 
of all glories—a feast. This was a choice collection of choice spirits, 
however, over the daintiest viands. And Mrs. Mayal was there. A 
year had only made her more beautiful—a clearer moonlight beauty. 
Looking at her, you would never think of gold ornaments and diamonds 
in her adornings, and you never saw them; but pearls and opals, and 
the pure lustre of aqua marina. 

So on this night she wore white laces with her sea-coloured silks, 
and dewy pearls here and there, like flecks of foam. 

‘* A new Undine,” Mr. Dunn observed, as she stood complimenting 
the hero of the evening gracefully and earnestly. The hero was eager 
and watchful and restless when he came in, as if he expected some- 
body or something; but after Mrs. Mayal put out her little hand to 
him, and said her two or three words of congratulation and approval, 
he seemed to grow quiet and indifferent to praise, as if her cool 
presence had proved a sedative. And from science and philosophy he 
glided off to music and waltzes. 

“Was there ever so complete a man?” they said to Mrs. Mayal: 
and Mrs. Mayal thought it doubtful if there ever was. And when that 
very evening he told her of his young sister with tender affection, 
and begged Mrs. Mayal to call upon her during her stay in town, 
he spoke of her so warmly and eagerly. that she, out of her 
admiration for his brotherly devotion, remarked: “It must be a 
pleasant thing to be your sister, Mr. Leeds.” And then she sighed 
and thought of her own lonely orphanage, while the face of her listener 
reflected more than her own pain and sadness. 

“Ves, a pleasant thing to be his sister,” she mused long after, in the 
silence of her room. This discovery of his brotherly devotion was 
more eloquent to her than all his new glory. Afterwards, in her con- 
templation of the tender relation which existed between this brothe, 
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and sister, her sense of loneliness grew greater, while the East India 
letters were rarer and briefer than ever. 

One night, a fearful night of wind and shower, she paced her splendid 
drawing-roon, full of this dreary sense of desolation. Up stairs 
Uncle Warde and his wife were absorbed in the reminiscences of other 
days, and from the servants’ hall came the sound of their mingled 
voices in story and laughter. But all alone, in her rooms below, the 
lonely mistress of the house held sad communion with herself. 

In the tumult of the wind and rain she did not hear the opening and 
shutting of the hall door, nor see the figure that entered the room, 
until some one spoke. 

“ Mrs. Mayal!” in a gentle, earnest voice. She had lifted her head 
with a scared face, and there were tears upon it, and pale pain, and 
lonesome sorrow. Mr. Leeds saw it all, and seating himself near her, 
strove, by some kindly talk, to restore her serenity. In a few moments 
she was apologizing for her state. ‘The lonely night, the lonely 
house ”—but he understood everything ; and by-and-by falling into a 
little conversation, she mentioned Mr. Mayal. ‘‘ He stays away another 
year,” Mr. Leeds observed. 

“ Another year?” 

“Mr. Ray was saying so.” 

A faint colour stole into her pale cheek. Another year, and his wife 
uninformed of it! A look came into her eyes that no one ever saw 
there before—a bitter, brooding look of desolate pride. To him who 
sat before her it was more touching than her tears a moment before. 
He essayed again to comfort, but his heart was in a wild tumult, and 
wild thoughts were in his mind. And at this crisis, turning, she said, 
as if thinking aloud, “I wish you were my brother, Harrison.” 

The dreary tone, the dreary face, and the utterance of his baptismal 
name, was like a breath of flame to him. 

Rising, he came beside her, and in a moment was pouring out the 
repressed emotions of the last year—was forgetting everything but this 
one passion—and with wild eagerness was urging her to forget every- 
thing as well. He had taken her hand in his vehemence, mistaking 
her stillness for acquiescence, and with tremulous, tearful tenderness, 
worthy a better cause, was saying that his whole life should be devoted 
to her, when an awful hush seemed to gather about the room, the hand 
he had held withdrew itself, the slight figure, as it were, wafted away 
from him, and a voice sadder than sorrow made answer. ‘Oh, what 
have I done that you should humiliate me with words like these? 
God forgive you, Harrison Leeds! My cup is now full !” 

What passionate prayers for her forgiveness, what immediate agony 
of contrition followed, it is needless to detail. Even then, though 
stung to the soul, she stayed to drop a word of pardon from her gentle 
heart ere she left him. 
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Doubly alone now, with that corroding memory of his avowal of 
passion to bear her company, she kept a solemn vigil through the night. 
A certain feeling of shuddering recoil from herself overcame her—a 
feeling as if she were in some way touched with some visible wrong. 
Every innocent attention and gallant word rose up, exaggerated into 
sins by her morbid imagination. Days were spent in this fearful self- 
examination, till nature at last gave way, and a long and dangerous 
illness ensued. , 

Acting upon the advice of the physician, old Mr. Ray, now for some 
time a partner in the firm, wrote at once to Mr. Mayal. 

It was early in the summer when the illness first began; it was late 
in September when she awoke to outward life again. During the long 
days of dream and pain, she was sometimes conscious of a tenderer 
touch than others upon her fevered brow and burning hands ; and the 
fancy would seize her that her father was with her. Then visions of her 
mother, lost in childhood, would come, in a gentle soothing calm. 

One day the dull, aching dream dissolved. Who was it that sat by 
her bedside, his dark hair streaked with grey ?—with grey before its 
time. He lifted his head. A face burned by Indian suns, and with a 
weight as of years upon the brow and hollowed cheeks; but she knew 
it. As he met her glance of recognition, an expression of almost painful 
anxiety passed into the dark face; but she was in that quiescent state 
of childlike repose which follows severe prostration, and in a faint, low 
voice, she only said: ‘ You were so long away, Robert !” 

For a moment a soft light came into his eyes, and he just touched 
her little thin hand gently for reply. 

As she gradually returned to life he gradually retired fi-m her 
presence, though always ready, if needed—always ministering to cv in 
some invisible manner. 

One morning, when she was so far convalescent as to be able to 
walk about her room and amuse herself to while the hours away, she 
took up the embroidery her maid had left upon a chair. But a colour 
was wanting : and remembering a certain work-box containing such 
materials, she pulled it out from it§ corner and lifted the lid. A crowd 
of recollections beset her. As it often happens, this box had not been 
open for more than a year. She well remembered where she had used 
it last—on a summer’s day, when Mr. Leeds sat near, reading to her 
from Shelley. For an instant her hand paused, and an expression of 
pain clouded her face; then with a look of disdain for her weakness, 
she went diligently searching for the needed colour. 

But what was this? One of her husband’s letters? And how came 
ithere? Thinking thus, she took it up. What! the seal unbroken! 
Suddenly a forgotten circumstance rushed to her mind. It was the 
missing letter from Paris ; and she broke the seal. A little surprise was 
in her mind as her eye ran over the page, for it was far longer than those 
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she usually received from him. Mr. Mayal’s letters had been ordinarily 
brief, and of the most matter-of-fact description. But this one proved 
of a different order, and no poem of Shelley’s, no remembrance of past 
days, ever called such an expression to her face as it wore now while 
she read it. But it was never discovered, then or later, how the 
accident had happened, or the letter got into the place where it was 
found. 


“My Dear Wire,—In parting, there was something I wanted to 
say to you, but the opportunity did not seem favourable, and I deferred 
it to writing, which is the better way, perhaps. It is only that if I 
delay my return you will understand that I do it for your well-being. 
For a long time I have seen that my presence cannot make you happy, 
Kate ; it never has. You, of course, are in no manner answerable for 
this ; it is only a natural result. Circumstances of business and educa- 
tion have made me in some measure what I am; and I find too late 
that I am not a fit companion for you. I cannot entirely repair this 
evil now, but I can remedy it partially by leaving you your freedom as 
far as possible. 

“This is no hasty resolve. I have long considered it; though 
recently, perhaps, I have awakened more fully to its necessity. 

“ Again, do not think I reproach you in any manner for this state of 
things. I do not believe that, even to itself, your gentle heart ever 
acknowledged its want; but it is there, Kate, and I cannot satisfy it. 
And one more word. You are young, and too delicately pure ever to 
suspect the suspicion of evil. For your own sake, then, let me say 
that the world is always ready to mistake the purest ; therefore let me 
caution you to be guarded in your friendly associations. If at any 
time you need me, send for me, and I will return. In the meantime, 
God’s peace be with you. “ ROBERT MAYAL.” 


She covered her face with her hands. It was too true—too true! 
She had been indifferent to him! And looking into her own heart, she 
knew the want he thought so unacknowledged stood oftener confessed 
to her own soul. She knew, too, how it had grown and grown, and 
how sudden comparisons had sometimes sprung up. Now the com- 
parisons were reversed. Who was it she had thought a more finished 
gentleman, a completer man than her husband? Who but the man 
whose passion had led him to violate all rules of chivalry and honour 
in his mad professions and madder hopes? And the other—the one 
whose right by every law of the land and Church was by her side—had 
for love of her condemned himself to a life of sacrifice and exile. It 
needed but this to complete the revolution which had been going on 
in her mind since she had first become conscious of that gentle presence 
in her sick room—a presence that had drawn her through all the mists 
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of fever into its loving atmosphere. With her appreciation of greatness, 
how eloquently did this renunciation, given with the humility and sim- 
plicity of a rarely generous nature, speak to her heart! Filled with 
these emotions, just as she was, in her dressing-gown and slippers, she 
stole out of the room and down the stairs to the library, where a few 
minutes since she had heard footsteps. 

To her light knock his voice—her husband’s voice—answered “Come 
in;” but what was his surprise, nay, almost consternation, as he saw 
his visitor. He sprang to her assistance, for the lovely face was white 
with agitation and unusual exertion; but his letter was in her hand, 
and in a few broken sentences she told him its story. 

His eyes lighted with a look of relief. Her long silence then was 
explained. This was almost joy ; but greater joy was yet to come. She 
had put out her hand. 

“You will not leave me again, Robert ?” 

He hesitated, not comprehending yet her meaning fully, laying it all 
to gentle pity. 

“ Not if you need me,” he answered, at length. 

“ Dear Robert!” she cried, “I shall need you all my life. I—I——” 
But the rose upon her cheek, the soft shy gladness in her appealing 
eyes, were more eloquent than words. He knew she loved him! O, 
blessed knowledge, that was worth long years of loneliness and sorrow ! 
He knew she loved him! Ay, fold her to your heart, O noble and 
generous soul! She is yours thenceforward through time and eternity! 


The band is playing that very waltz—Ze Désir—and the rose-lights 
stream in the same pink radiance through the hall, and the great 
rooms within are all a-bloom like a flower-garden with the brightest 
blossoms of womanhood. 

Under a window-awning two or three talkers stand looking in upon 
the brilliant scene. 

“ Who's that with Mrs. Mayal?” one asks. 

Drake, who knows everybody, answers, “ That? O, that’s Professor 
E. Thought you knew Aim ?” 

“What, Leeds’s great gun?” 

“ Anybody’s great gun. Professor E. is one of the somebodies.” 

““What’s become of Leeds? He ought to be here to-night.” 

“*O, Leeds is off to Paris on some scientific mission. Don’t you read 
the papers?” 

“Not very carefully, I must confess. But, you know, I’ve been away 
out of the reach of papers. So Leeds is as popular as ever. How he 
did admire Mrs. Mayal! Seems to me he ought to have had her 
instead of Mayal. Mayal’s a good fellow, but you never hear anything 
from him, A commonplace sort of a person, while Mrs. Mayal is really 
uncommon, The most brilliant talker I know.” 
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, “Yes; of course Leeds ought to have had her. I always said so. 
Leeds is just the man for her—congenial tastes, and all that sort of 
thing,” Drake returned, triumphantly. 


“ There you go, Drake, with your congenial tastes, etc., and you are» 


half wrong, as usual. Sometimes, when both parties are similarly 
endowed, there is too much of ‘all that sort of thing ;’ and if they don’t 
bore each other they are sure to quarrel. That’s the way. What a 
woman like Mrs. Mayal needs is appreciation, and she’s got it. You 
don’t know anything about Mayal. Mayal is a man! and that’s what 
not half of us can say.” And Matt Dunn, after relieving his mind in 
his energetic manner, went in and joined the dancers, while Drake 
went on with his theories unconvinced. So the world goes. 

But while the band plays Ze Désir, a sweet voice says to a gentleman, 
“Why don’t you dance, Robert ?” 

*‘ Because I am waiting for Mrs. Mayal, Kate. Will she favour me?” 
And he put out his hand. 

Down the elastic floor they joined the waltzers, the husband and 
wife, impervious to anything society might say; and the soft lace 
floated out its mazy clouds, and the soft hair fluttered its pennon of 
curls, and the soft hand lay like a little bird in the largerhand. Almost 
the picture of two years ago; but with changes. Not one of the 
world’s changes, but the heart’s. 

And still the band plays Ze Désir. 
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